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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
i os 
With the “Spuctator” of Saturday, October 12th, will be issuet, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 


spaces 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news from Constantinopleis serious. The Armenians 
of the capital are, of course, greatly excited by the 
outrages on their kinsfolk, and on Monday a body of them 
resolved to “demonstrate” near the Porte, and present a 
petition. Their Patriarch advised them against this course ; 
but, influenced, it is said, by the “ Revolutionary Committees,” 
they persisted, and assembled in crowds before the official 
palace. The police, who were warned, ordered them to dis- 
perse; someone in the crowd fired at and killed the officer in 
command; and then the police charged, killing and wounding 
with their swords. The wounded were carried intothe Pre- 
fecture of Police, and were there, according to the testimony 
of eye-witnesses in British employ, put to death. On Tuesday 
the theological students rose, bludgeoned every Armenian they 
met, and, aided by some gendarmes, broke into an Armenian 
restaurant and murdered fifty persons whom they found 
there. The respectable Armenians are flying for safety to 
the Patriarchate and the church there, and it is as yet 
uncertain whether they are being besieged, or whether 
they are protected by the armed police. The Sultan, 
greatly alarmed by the disturbance, has dismissed Said 
Pasha, the Grand Vizier, and appointed Kiamil Pasha, 
who, like every other Turk we ever heard of, is a “ broad- 
minded man.” The Christians of Constantinople are, never- 
theless, greatly alarmed, for the Sultan is not dismissed ; and 
itis he, and not any Minister, who governs, and resists all 
demands for justice to Christian subjects, 











It is useless as yet to form any opinion as to the probable 
course of events. All the conditions of a frightful outbreak 
are present in Constantinople. The Sovereign is a man of 
keen but unstable mind, dominated at one moment by 
fanaticism, and at another by fear; the dominant caste has 
been irritated for months by what it deems insults from its 
slaves; the Armenian slaves are in a passion of despair; 
and the Greek slaves are more than inclined to side with 
the Armenians. If there is a genuine rising of Christians, 
or if the Turks resolve “to read their slaves a lesson” 
in the regular way by massacre, the scene will become 
so fearful that the European Powers will be compelled for 
very shame to interfere, and quiet all parties by threatening 
a bombardment, It is more probable, however, that the 





No news of the fall of Antananarivo had been received in 
London up to Friday afternoon. According to the Times’ 
correspondent there, writing as late as August 23rd, no de- 
fence against the French is possible, the Hovas being cowardly 
fools who throw up earthworks but never defend them, and 
their governors idiots who have no fear, or traitors who 
sympathise with the French. On the other hand, a Mr. 
Archibald Anson, who has just returned from Madagascar, 
tells a reporter of the Standard that the Hovas have still a hun- 
dred thousand troops, that the flying column has probably 
been defeated, and that the work will have to be done over 
again. The conflict of opinion is most curious, but the 
positive evidence as yet is that the Hovas will not fight. The 
unexplained puzzle of the situation is that though General 
Duchesne was by his last report within twenty-five miles of 
the capital, Paris has had to wait ten days at least, for news 
of his entrance. Is he perhaps expecting a revolt of the 
Francising party within the walls? 


Lord Salisbury has taken the right coursein China. He 
has demanded that the Viceroy of Sze chuen, who is respon- 
sible for the non-prevention of the massacre of missionaries 
in that province, should be dismissed; and has ordered the 
fleet in China to ascend the Yangtse-kiang and threaten 
Nankin. Within twenty-four hours of receiving this demand, 
the Emperor gazetted the dismissal of the Viceroy, and the 
reason for it; degraded him from his rank, and declared him 
incapable of the public service. It is stated that the Emperor 
had previously decided upon this step for other reasons; 
but that in no way diminishes the force of the Imperial 
Prescript, which, in fact, warns all Chinese Viceroys that 
they are responsible for the safety of foreign missionaries 
with their official heads. The ‘Viceroys are very powerful, 
but they cannot resist the direct action of the throne, and 
will in future take care not to give their enemies such a 
chance: Their own authority is complete locally, and it is 
perfectly fair to hold them responsible, if not for mob 
outbreaks, at least for their success. 


It is difficult to estimate precisely the importance of any 
Mussulman rising against China, if it occurs within the State 
itself. There can be no doubt, however, that the Court 
regards such a rising as a formidable danger. It crushed 
the Mussulmans of Yunnan, known as the Panthays, with 
most energetic cruelty, and nearly extirpated the Mussulmans 
of Kashgar. There is now another rising in Kansu, on the 
south-west border of Chinese Tartary, and no less than 
twenty-five thousand troops have been despatched for its sup- 
pression. The Mussulmans, however, locally called Dangans 
or Tungans, are fighting with great determination, and, 
according to the Times, recently defeated General Tung at 
Lanchau-fu with a loss of three thousand men. It is said 
that the rebels have been joined by great numbers of 
discontented ‘ Buddhists,” which means, we fancy, that 
some of the Lamaist Tartar tribes are siding with their 
Mahommedan kinsfolk. We shall be curious to hear if 
Thibet remains quiet when the news of the Japanese victories 
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has fairly penetrated into Lhassa. Chinese authority on the 
great plateau is by no means firmly based; and if the 
Thibetans threw off the yoke, it would take years to re- 
establish the present system. There are formidable tribes 
in Thibet, and the Chinese keep their ascendency by 
terrorising the great Lamas. 


The Continent is interested in a fact which may be wholly 
unimportant, or the signal of a great change. The German 
Emperor has sent to the Czar, by the hands of Captain 
von Moltke, a much-trusted Aide-de-camp, an autograph 
letter and a picture. The picture represents Civilisation 
triumpbing in the Far East, and there is great curiosity to 
know what the letter is about. It may be a letter of mere 
compliment, but it may also be a letter sympathising with the 
Czar in his determination to resist Japan. It seems to be 
understood everywhere that the Ozar has the Far East 
strongly on his mind, that he has resolved on a decided 
course of action, and that he is collecting powerful forces 
at Vladivostock. The approval of the German Emperor 
would therefore be most valuable to him, and might in- 
duce him to embark on an enterprise which would relieve 
Germany of all apprehension for at least two years. There 
may be nothing whatever in this suggestion, but of the move- 
ment of troops to Vladivostock there is no doubt, or of the 
friendliness of official Germany to Russian plans in the Far 
East. They would like Japan to resist them; or if England 
only would,—that would be charming. To watch a duel 
between one’s friend and one’s enemy from an armchair,— 
what could be more delightful ? 


By the death of M. Pasteur, which occurred at St. Cloud on 
Saturday, France loses the man whom she thought most 
eminent in the scientific world. Originally a student of 
chemistry, M. Pasteur is credited with discoveries in the 
laws of fermentation which materially simplified the manu- 
facture of beer, with a successful defensive policy against 
a disease which threatened the silkworm, with the best pre- 
ventive of the phylloxera, with the first idea of the anti- 
septic treatment in surgery so successfully carried out by 
Sir James Lister, with a successful method of protecting 
cattle against anthrax, and with the only mode of curing 
or preventing hydrophobia to which physicians attach im- 
portance. His claim to the last two discoveries is strenuously 
denied by physicists of repute, and cannot yet be con- 
sidered established, while his position as the most successful 
apologist for vivisection makes many, ourselves included, 
doubt whether, even ona liberal view of his successes, the 
totality of his work was of benefit to humanity. There 
appears to be no dispute as to his virtues, or as to the 
courage with which he compelled a most feeble constitution 
to work on, and we note with some surprise that, unlike most 
of the physicists of France, he was a convinced and observant 
Catholic. He will be honoured to-day with a public funeral, 
and it is said that though he had many disciples he has no 
adequate successor. 





If the Revenue comes in during the next six months 
as it has done in the past, Sir M. Hicks-Beach will be 
able to calculate upon a considerable surplus to dispose 
of. There is a large increase for the six months ending 
September 30th, as compared with the figures for 1894, in all 
departments, except Miscellaneous. The rise in “Stamps,” 
which includes the Death-duty, is no less than £2,698,000, 
and the total increase reaches the high figure of £4,215,000. 
The expenditure for next year is pretty sure to be higher 
than for this; but allowing for that increase, and for a reduc- 
tion on the Income-tax, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
expect a future surplus sufficient to enable bim to do some- 
thing original, perhaps to propose a grant in aid of distressed 
agriculture,—perhaps to authorise a thorough reform of 
the whole rating system. He will probably “modify” the 
progressive Death-duties, so far as experience has shown that 
they press unfairly upon owners of land, and he may sweep 
away one or two taxes which restrict trade and produce ex- 
ceedingly little. Revolutionary Budgets are not, however, 
probable under this Government, and it must not be forgotten 
that surpluses are greatly dependent on the exigencies of our 
foreign policy. Things might happen both in the Far East 
of the world and in the Far East of Earope which would dis- 
turb all calculations as to the fut ure necessitiesof the Treasury. 


We are glad to find that, thanks in a great measure to the 
activity of the Navy League, South Africa seems likely to do 
the very thing which we lately advocated in these columng, 
found a local navy, which could be, were the Empire in peril, 
placed at the disposal of the Central Government. Admiral 
Sir Vesey Hamilton, acting for the Navy League, appears to. 
have begun the movement by a letter to the Colonial Pregg, 
The proposals were warmly taken up, and special meetings, 
both of the Cape Town Council and of the Chamber of Com. 
merce, have been held to consider them, and both bodies have. 
enthusiastically approved the principle of Colonial contri. 
bution to the Navy, whilst a joint committee has been ap. 
pointed to advance the objects of the Navy League, of which 
a branch has now been definitely established in Cape Town. 
In Natal also Admiral Hamilton’s manifesto has received an 
enthusiastic welcome, a large public meeting having been 
held at Durban, under the presidency of the Mayor (Mr, 
Jameson), at which it was unanimously resolved to form a 
branch of the League, the liability of the Colony to contribute 
towards the cost of the Navy being freely acknowledged. The 
Cape Times has given a wise and practical shape to these 
aspirations by urging that the contribution to be made should 
take the form of a Cape cruiser, and ultimately of a Cape 
squadron, to be placed at the disposal of the Admiralty for 
service in any part of the world, in the event of war. The 
prospect is most hopefal. To stimulate the establishment 
of local naval forces is wisdom and statesmanship. To try 
by implied taunts and open grumblings to get cheques out of 
the Colonies to be paid into the British Exchequer in ex- 
change for the protection offered by the Imperial fleet is, on 
the other hand, the surest way to breed ill-blood between the 
Colonies and the mother-country. 


The Daily Chronicle of Tuesday gives an interesting 
account of the scheme for bringing water to London from 
Wales, which has been drawn up by Mr. Binnie, the engineer 
of the County Council. He would make five artificial lakes 
(one of them as big as Ullswater) in the Welsh mountains, and 
then bring the water by a great aqueduct to the Metropolis. 
After crossing the Severn in a syphon pipe thirteen and a 
half miles long, and tunnelling through the Cotswolds, it would 
reach a point near Chedworth, and would then divide into 
two streams, one to fill a reservoir at Elstree for North 
London, and the other to fill one at Banstead for the Surrey 
side of the river. Like all great engineering proposals, the 
scheme is very fascinating, and has, we are told, awakened 
that latent Roman Emperor which inhabits the bosoms of all 
of us,—even of County Councillors. We trust, however, that: 
we shall be spared the thirty or forty millions which the plan 
must cost. Remember that the recent Royal Commission 
showed conclusively that the Thames could supply London 
with all the water it would want in the next forty years or s0. 
There is nothing so dangerous as these great public works. 
Nature has given us plenty of pure water in the Thames, and 
i: would be an act of madness to neglect that supply, either to 
gratify the desire of the Council to emulate “the wild enormitics 
of ancient magnanimity ” or to spite the existing Water Com- 
panies. Happy is the city that has no grandiose public works. 


The Referendum has again saved Switzerland from a 
piece of Socialistic legislation. Last week a proposal to amend 
the Federal Constitution in such a way as to authorise the 
Legisiature to make the manufacture of matches a Govern- 
ment monopoly, was rejected by a majority of 30,000. The 
battle seems to have been between the advocates of centralisa- 
tion and its opponents. In the canton of Ziirich, where the 
feeling in favour of centralisation is strong, the proposal was. 
carried by nearly 4 to 1 (41,710 to 10,997), but the canton of 
Berne rejected it by about 4 to 3,—a result, says the Daily 
Chronicle, due chiefly to the French-speaking inhabitants of 
the canton. “ French Switzerland, as a whole, was strongly 
adverse to the proposal.” The popular vote will soon be in- 
voked again on two important points,—the establishment of 
a National Bank, and the transfer of the control of the military 
matters from the cantons to the Federal Administration. The 
attempt to make the State monopolise matches was, to a 
certain extent, prompted by the desire to get better conditions 
for the workers, and is so far intelligible and deserving of 
sympathy; but on the broad question we heartily congratulate 
Switzerland on escaping from a very pernicious form of State 








Socialism,—the system of national monopolies. 
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Brages, which was once one of the great cities of the 
world—it hada population of two hundred thousand in the 
fourteenth century—but is now little but a place of memories, 
with a quarter of its inhabitants living on eharity, is going to 
try to revive its past glory and riches by a ship-canal, and 
.on Sunday the first sod of the undertaking was cut with great 
public rejoicings. The: distance is only six miles, and the 
country is flat; bat it is very doubtfal if the canal will pay. 
It can only do so by drawing away trade from Antwerp, 
which has become the greatest port of the Continent; but 
that is hardly likely, considering the facilities offered by the 
Scheldt. The details of the plan are to make a port at the 
mouth of the canal at the village of Helst, which will serve 
-as a place of call for Transatlantic steamers. Trading-ships 
will proceed up the canal, which will be of the same dimen- 
gions as the Suez Canal. The cost of the work is estimated 
at not much more than £1,500,000, and the money will be 
supplied partly by a company, partly by the town and pro- 
‘vince, and partly by the Government. The navigation will 
be free, but there will, of course, be port-dues. 


We trust that the demand for an Agricultural Parcels Post 
—that is, the conveyance of small quantities of butter, eggs, 
vegetables, fruit, cream, &c., through the Post Office at cheap 
rates—will not be overlooked by the Government. Nothing 
could possibly be a greater boon to the farmer, and indeed to 
the consumer in general. Thousands of men who spend their 
holidays in the country, or who have country relations, have 
thought out the problem of how to get country produce from 
the farmers by Parcels Post ; but their plans almost always fail 
owing to the cost of postage. If cheap rates could be intro- 
duced, the increased market opened to the farmer without a 
middleman would be enormous. Of course the town shopkeepers 
would complain. There is, however, no real ground for con- 
sidering this objection fatal, unless of course the Agricultural 
Parcels Post were to be so managed as to bring great loss to 
the nation. But there is no reason for that. The Post Office 
could, we believe, lower its rates as suggested, and yet pay 
the expenses. All that is needed is that it should give up 
tits profit on agricultural produce sent by Parcels Post, 
In all probability, however, it need not do this, for the increase 
of business would be enormous, and a very small margin of 
profit might make a large return, 


Mr. G. D. Pollock, F.R.C.S., delivering the annual address 
at St. George’s Hospital on the opening of the Medical Session, 
gave on Monday some curious instances of idiosyncrasy. It 
is well known that there are many persons who cannot eat 
eggs, even unconsciously, without fainting or sickness; but 
Mr. Pollock has known of a man who could not swallow rice 
without. alarming symptoms. Biscuits were given him with 
one grain of rice in each, and they were eaten unconsciously, 
but still the symptoms followed. In another case a patient 
who suffered from eczema if he ate gooseberries was given some 
gooseberry champagne, and the eczemainstantly appeared. Mr. 
Pollock draws from these facts. the deduction that treatment 
which succeeds with one patient fails with another; but we wish 
he hadsuggested someconceivable cause for idiosyncrasies, On 
what, in the patient, did the single grain of cooked rice 
exercise its influence,—on the membrane or the nerves, or 
some latent disease within the stomach P 


The Blue-book ‘issued on Monday, containing the reports 
of the residents in the protected Native States of the 
Malay Peninsula and the general report of the Governor, is 
a very remarkable State paper, and contains a record of pro- 
gress and prosperity which is most satisfactory. In almost every 
State not only are roads, railways, and other improvements 
being pressed forward, but the revenues are increasing. The 
Governor states that “their rich mineral resources, and the 
teeming Chinese population that has been attracted by them” 
have no doubt been the great factors in the prosperity of the 
States. But, after making all due allowance for these factors, 
“there remains the indubitable fact” that, but for our pro- 
tection “internal dissensions and weak rulers would have 
dissipated the value of those resources, and the States would 
probably now be in much the same condition of picturesque 
barbarism that they were in twenty years ago.” “I have 
eerved her Majesty in many lands,” adds the Governor, “ but 
nowhere have I felt the same vivid pleasure in witnessing the 





i ¢ 
triumph of British powers of organisation as I have in the 
protected ‘States of ‘the Malay Peninsula.” ~ It'is curious to 
note that the correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, who has 
been viewing Baron de Kallay’s work in Bosnia with such 
intense admiration, delares that the only thing to’ which it 
can be'compared is-our work in the Protected States of the | 
Malay Peninsula, ; 


The Times during the past week has been opening. its 
columns to protests in regard to the condition of Hyde Park: 
Complaint is made as to the filthy condition of many-of the 
tramps and roughs who sprawl on the grass and infest the 
seats with their “body-guards;” and also in regard to the 
reciters who have now organised a species ‘of dramatic 
entertainment. Lastly, the correspondents ask Low long 
the anarchist orators are to be allowed to spout treason 
against the State, and to cover public men and the members 
of the Royal family with the foulest abuse. There is no doubt 
of the evil. The spoiling the park for quiet and decent people 
by these means should be stopped, not in the interests of the 
rich who have plenty of other open-air resources, but of the 
poor and the respectable working-class; but the thing is 
not easy. We would leave the spouters severely alone. No 
one is hurt by their nonsense unless and until they can 
pretend they are martyrs. The nuisance of the reciters we 
would abate by strictly preventing all collecticns, The 
trouble of the lazzaroni must be left to the weather. Ic is 
practically only in a spell of dry, hot weather, that it assumes 
unbearable proportions. The rain soon washes the dirty 
tramps away. If this were not enough, the park-kcepers 
might be allowed—if they have not the power already—to 
exclude persons in their judgment likely to interfere, by their 
presence, with the general enjoyment of the public. 


The weather has changed with the month. The morning 
of Tuesday, October Ist, was fairly warm, but the day grew 
colder as it went on; and Wednesday and Thursday set 
the fires going in most country and many town houses. 
Early on Wednesday morning the South and West of 
England were visited by a tremendous storm of wind, and 
great destruction was done to shipping, chiefly, however, in 
the Bristol Channel, and on the West Coasts. A ship went 
ashore at Ilfracombe, and both at Clovelly and Lynmouth the 
lifeboats. were called out to assist wrecks in .the Bristol 
Channel. A striking account of the hurricane, for such it 
was, has been given by Captain Everett, of the vessel 
‘Merthyr,’ who put into Ilfracombe Harbour for shelter, 
He declares that he never experienced such a sea in his life 
as that running in the early morning on Wednesday. He 
saw in the distance a great sea like a wall, a mile in length, 
coming towards him. “ This sea struck the vessel, and how 
she escaped foundering was wonderful. The wave, carrying 
everything before it, swept the deck from end toend.” The 
‘Merthyr,’ however, weathered the gale, and is now safely at 
anchor, 


A very curious instance of those sudden and total losses of 
memory which raise such perplexing and appalling problems 
as to the naturé of the personality of man is reported this 
week from Brighton. Whilst sitting on the sea-front a woman 
felt something break in her head. She thereupon became 
unable to tell her name, address, or anything connected with 
her past life. She is at present in the Brighton Workhouse, 
her continual cry being, “ Oh, shall I get my memory again P” 
Her clothing does not contain a single mark or initial whereby 
she might be identified. She is a respectably dressed woman, 
apparently fairly well-to-do. The following is her description : 
—Age about fifty-six, dressed neatly in black, appears to be a 
nurse or. companion, well educated, wears a wedding-ring.” 
We hold, and it seems to us are bound to hold, that the notion 
of a life beyond the grave which will not be endowed with 
memory of this life is tantamount to annihilation. But if the 
state of this poor woman is permanent, then she has already 
suffered a sort of annihilation, though of course death may 
revive her lost faculty. Still, if she goes on living, she will 
in effect be another person, and how are these two personalities 
to be linked and reconciled? In truth, the whole thing is ore 
of the most soul-shaking of mysteries, 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 107%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— ee 
THE ULTIMATUM TO CHINA. 


UBJECT to a reservation which we discuss below, 
Lord Salisbury has managed very well in China. 

It was quite certain that we must protect English mis- 
sionaries from outrage and murder at the instigation of 
Mandarins and the hands of Chinese mobs. All that 
talk about the imprudence of the missionaries, and the 
uselessness of their work, and the “natural hatred” of 
the Chinese for such impertinent teaching, was altogether 


beside the international question. The missionaries were 


entitled to protection by treaty, and by the comity of 
nations, and if they had not been, to protect traders who 
go to China for gain and abandon men who go to China 
to make Chinamen better, would have affronted, perhaps 
degraded, the conscience of any Christian community. 
Their protection from massacre in future was therefore 
a foregone conclusion. It was certain again that the 
Central Government would not protect them if it could 
help it, and certain also that if it were compelled to do its 
duty, its protection would be efficacious. A word of ex- 
planation is required at this point, because the public has 
got a fancy into its head which is, we believe, erroneous. 
It has learned very late in the day the cardinal fact that 
China is, in a sense, a federative despotism; that is, 
that the Satraps whom we call Viceroys are allowed, 
so long as they send up tribute liberally to Pekin, to 
govern as they please, or as their subjects will let 
them. They have even armies of their own, fleets of 
their own, and loans of their own, just as the earlier 
“ Presidency ” Governors had in India. It was sud- 
denly assumed, upon this discovery, that they were in- 
dependent of Pekin, and that if they pleased they could 
dety the Emperor himself. That, however, is just what 
they cannot do. The Central Power, having no effective 
standing Army, has a difficult part to play, and is most 
reluctant to display its reserved claims openly; but it 
retains the power to dismiss, degrade, or execute any 
Viceroy, and when pressed by any necessity, whether that 
arises from without or within the Palace, it exerts that 
power. The Emperor himself commands, and disobedience 
is parricide. Resistance is hopeless, for the decree will be 
executed by the Viceroy’s enemies, or by the mob, 
or, in certain extreme cases, by those secret agents 
whom Pekin knows how to employ, and who under- 
stand the art of making coffee as well as the messengers 
of the Seraglio. The object, therefore, is to compel 
the “Son of Heaven” to exert his power as fully as 
if he had been himself defied, to exert it, that is, in the 
way which Chinamen know to be really meant; and this 
Lord Salisbury has succeeded in doing in the least 
troublesome way. To have threatened Pekin or Tientsin 
might have disturbed the world, but to threaten Nankin 
would disturb nobody except the Imperial Court, which 
knows perfectly well that the occupation of the 
Chinese capital of China would, among all Chinese 
Chinamen, say, 90 per cent of the population, destroy 
the prestige of the Manchoo dynasty. The Throne 
yielded at once, so rapidly, indeed, as to raise sus- 
picions of a trick, the delinquent Viceroy was degraded 
by proclamation, specifically for not having protected the 
missionaries, and was declared incapable in future of the 
public service. That decree, supported as it is by the 
ae gy of a British fleet opposite Nankin, will, we 
elieve, officially destroy the Viceroy of Sze-chuen, even 
should he not “commit suicide,” and will be received 
throughout the Empire by the great officials as a 
warning that they must protect missionaries against 
open outrage, and especially against murder. They 
can protect them if they please; for although autho- 
rity in China is singularly weak against popular 
violence, the idea being to rule by paternal injunc- 
tions supported by executions, and not by military force, 
the mobs will not move without the favour of the 
‘Mandarins, and the Viceroy holds local Mandarins in the 
hollow of his hand. He can ruin or degrade any one of 
them. The missionaries therefore will, for the future, be 
comparatively safe against local risings, and it is in local 
risings alone that their permanent danger consists. No 
Chinese province will “rise as one man” against them; 
and if it did, the Mandarins are strong enough to get 


criminals. This is precisely the end which, as regards 
missionaries, all the Powers of Europe wish to secure, 
and it has been, for a time at least, secured. 

There can be little question that Lord Salisbury has laid 
his finger on the weak place in the huge Chinese organi- 
sation, and the only serious doubt is whether he has not 
inflicted too serious a wound. It is urged by very grave 
men that the Chinese Empire has been more seriously 
shaken by the Japanese victories than appears, that the 
prestige of Pekin is greatly lowered, and that if the 
European Powers, who are always being injured or 
insulted, strike at the Viceroys, these great officials will 
encourage local feeling, until some fine day we shall 
find China practically split up into twenty or thirty 
separate kingdoms, ail weak, all anarchical, and all per- 
haps hostile to one another. That would be a terrible 
prospect for a fourth of the human race, as well, it is said, 
for the future of European trade. Have we a right to 
inflict such misery upon a great people, merely in order 
that European trade, and European search for knowledge, 
and the preaching of European ideas of morality, may 
all alike be free? That is a formidable argument against. 
the policy pursued; but there are, we think, no less than 
three good and sufficient answers to it. One, and perhaps 
the best, is that we cannot help ourselves, that we are bound 
to protect our subjects from violent wrong, and that there is 
no other way of doing it. The consequences may conceivably 
be disastrous to China; but so long as we are ourselves 
demanding nothing but what is right, we are not morally 
bound to think too much of contingent and possible con- 
sequences to the wrongdoers. Human beings do not 
know enough of the future to speculate on such chances, 
and can only move along a very narrow groove, taking 
care that they do nothing wilfully which their own con- 
sciences condemn. The taking of Sebastopol might have 
broken up Russia; but, as a matter of fact, it only broke 
up serfage,—that is, it produced an enormous reduction 
in the sum of human misery and degradation. The 
second and more doubtful answer is that there is 
no perfect evidence that the existence of China as 
a united Empire is a good thing either for the 
world or for the Chinese. They might, as inhabitants 
of small Kingdoms, be a much finer set of people. The 
existence of the grand central despotism has helped 
to kill out in them all veracity, all humbleness of mind, 
and all the military virtues, without which no race can 
ever permanently prosper,—the refusal to fight being a 

refusal to fight for the right as well as for the wrong, to 
obey, and to suppress selfishness, the only permanent root 
of cowardice. The twenty Kingdoms might develop more 
enterprise, more commerce, more capacities of all descrip- 
tions, than the single huge Empire has ever done,—a process 
the easier because the provinces of China are segregated 
from each other by geographical difficulties, by the ten- 
dency of each great river to develop its own trade, and by 
differences of dialect and civilisation among the people. 
We know, from the history of the war with Japan, that 
the hugeness of the organism is valueless for purposes of 
defence, and it may be as valueless for any other good 
end. And the third answer is, that the effect of diminish- 
ing the prestige of Pekin in attacking the Viceroys is only 
an assumption. Suppose it increases it. It is perfectly 
conceivable, at all events, that if the Imperial Court were 
compelled to put the curb more frequently on its Viceroys, 
to coerce them under a stricter discipline, to make them fear 
Pekin instead of evading it, the Empire might be seriously 
the stronger. If the Viceroys were afraid, as, for instance, 
Abdurrahman Khan’s Viceroys are afraid, or even as our 
own Viceroys are afraid, the Emperor would at least com- 
mand all his fleets, all his armies, and all his revenue, whicb, 
even when China is invaded, is not the case now. It may very 
well be that the independence of the Viceroys is an evil 
tradition instead of a good, and that Sir Nicholas O’Conor, 
in compelling the Emperor to make a public exhibition of 
his reserved power, has done him and China a remarkable 
and permanent service. Of course, if the Viceroy of 
Sze-chuen resisted successfully, this would not be the 
case; but he can only resist with the consent of the 
Viceroy of Nankin, who is, we believe, in some official 
sense his superior, and who, at all events, can block his 
waterway; and there, lying opposite Nankin, sweltering in 
heat that wust be awful, lies a British fleet which in an 
hour could lay the old capital in ashes. We think Lord 





them away in safety on pretext of trial, like any other 





Salisbury has acted wisely. 
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THE NEW PROJECT FOR THE LORDS. 


HE week has been full of rumours as to the intentions 
T of the Government in regard to the House of Lords, 
and certain prominent Peers are said to be at work on 
schemes of reconstruction. These alleged schemes have 
been more or less favourably received by the Gladstonian 
Press, and especially by the Daily Chronicle, which, with 
its usual independence on the larger issues of politics, 
has approached the subject from a point of view other 
than that of party. That is, instead of hinting that if 
the Government goes in for anything like constitutional 
revision it will receive no sort of encouragement from the 
Opposition, the Daily Chronicle has stated that a fair and 
reasonable and moderate scheme of reform will have its 
sympathy and support. It is worth while, under these 
circumstances, to consider what would be a reasonable and 
moderate scheme of reform. But though we hold that the 
subject is well worthy of discussion, we cannot feel any 
very strong belief that the Ministry will really touch the 
House of Lords question. Why should they? Govern- 
ments are to a certain extent like shopmen. The spring 
novelties which they produce in February are intended 
to meet a public demand. The Cabinet tries to bring 
forward schemes which are wanted by the country and 
by the party on which its existence depends. But it is 
very doubtful whether the country wants a reform of 
the House of Lords. Practically, the General Election 
was a vote of confidence in the House of Lords. Lord 
Rosebery and his colleagues asked the electors to judge 
between them and the Lords, and to say whether the 
Peers were justified in throwing out the Home-rule Bill, 
and in “ mangling” other schemes of legislation; and the 
electors, by the largest majority of modern times, voted 
against the assailants of the Lords. In truth, the Lords 
were the heroes of the elections. They were cheered to 
the echo by popular audiences—Mr. Plimsoll noticed 
the fact in these columns, and his testimony has been 
corroborated from a hundred constituencies—because they 
had saved the country from the Home-rule Bill, and 
preserved the Union. That is, the country expressed a 
sense of general satisfaction with the Lords as useful 
public servants, who had performed the special duties 
intrusted to them exceedingly well. This being the case, 
we should not be surprised if the electors take up the 
attitude of “Can’t you leave ’em alone?” and say to the 
politicians and constitutional experts, “If they’re good 
: enough for us, they’re good enough for you. Give us 
8 legislation on the hundred and one practical points where 
legislation is wanted, and let the Lords be till they have 
shown themselves incapable and injurious. When they 
have done that, it will be time enough to reform them.” 

But though we fear this attitude on the part of the 
public will, in effect, prevent the Lords question being 
dealt with, we should personally much prefer to see the 
matter taken in hand in cold blood, and while there is a 
fair chance of common agreement. Our own opinion as 
to the lines which reform should follow is perfectly clear. 
Ia the first place, we hold that, considering the history and 
traditions of our Parliament, it would be unwise to set up 
anything approaching to a Second House with powers con- 
current with and equal to those of the House of Commons. 
You could, of course, create such a Senate by making 
seventy giant constituencies elect three members each by 
the universal suffrage of men over twenty-five; but this 
would lead to endless deadlocks, and realdeadlocks between 
the Houses are incidents in the management of which we 
have no experience. We hold, therefore, that a reformed 
House of Lords must substantially have the same functions 
as those of the present House. These functions are,—(1) 
the revision of legislation in matters of detail, bnt sub- 
ject to the paramount right of the Commons to shape our 
laws; and (2) the right to reject, and so to refer back to 
the people, any Bill which appears to the Upper House to 
be contrary to the will of the people. But these functions, 
though important, are not functions involving a direct exer- 
cise of legislative power. Therefore they are, in our opinion, 
best exercised not by an elective assembly, but by one 
which consists of men in what may be called the “ trustee 
position.” ‘The Lords are trustees for preserving the essen- 
ual powers of the people of the United Kingdom from the 
possibility of encroachment on the part of their representa- 
tives. Now these trustees might be chosen in many ways, 
but for practical purposes the hereditary principle forms 















as good a basis of selection as any other. But though 
the founding of the Upper House on the hereditary prin- 
ciple is no objection, there are two very sensible objections 
to the constitution of the present House of Lords. The 
first and greatest is that, under existing circumstances, 
one of the two political parties in the State—ie., the 
Unionist party—is always in a majority. The other is 
that there is no way of preventing the black sheep of the 
House of Lords and the nonentities taking their place 
in that assembly beside men like Lord Salisbury and the 
Duke of Devonshire. What is wanted, then, is to strain 
off and retain only the best part of the Lords, and to get 
rid of an arrangement under which the Tories are in a 
perpetual majority in the Peers. We would do this by 
one and the same machinery. We would call upon the 
Peers at the opening of a new Parliament to elect one 
hundred of their members, and to do this by a system of 
minority voting in order to secure that all sections should 
be proportionately represented. Next, at the beginning 
of every new Parliament, we would require the House ot 
Commons to select from among the existing Peers 
another one hundred Peers, and these also by a system of 
minority voting. You would in this way get a picked 
body of men, and would be able to do away with the 
dangerous and inconvenient preponderance of Tory Peers 
which at present exists. We would add one other feature, 
in the shape of a restricted body of life Peers. We have 
no special belief in the virtues of life Peers—the notion 
that worn-out officials make good legislators is a false one 
—but in deference to the almost universal belief that it 
would be useful to have in the Lords a certain number of 
men who are not rich enough to become hereditary Peers, 
we would give the Government of the day the power to 
appoint five life Peers a year. It would not, of course, do 
to give them the right to appoint an unlimited number, 
as that might tempt Ministers to manufacture majorities 
for the passage of certain Bills. Again, the notion 
should not be encouraged that the book of the hereditary 
peerage is closed. To make the hereditary peerage a close 
corporation would be to inflict a great injury on the 
national life. It is very good for the Peers to have 
a batch of so-called “ Bounder Barons” sent among them 
every now and then. These Peers of humble origin serve 
to remind the older creations what their own grandfathers, 
or at any rate great-grandfathers, were, and so check the 
growth of that evil weed, caste-pride. But though the Crown 
would still have, and use, the power to make hereditary 
Peers, these new Peers would not enter the House of 
Lords at once like the life Peers, but would merely join 
the body out of which the Members of the House of 
Lords would be elected by the Lords and Commons. 
The House, then, wou‘d consist of, — 


(1) A hundred Peers selected at the meeting of each new 
Parliament by the Peers. 

(2) A hundred Peers selected at the meeting of each new 
Parliament by the Commons. 


(3) All persons to whom had been granted the patent of a 
life Peer, new issues of that patent being, however, 
confined to five a year. 


Two other points deserve attention. Peers not selected 
to sit in the Lords either by their fellows or the 
Commons, would be capable, if duly elected, of sitting in 
the Lower House. This is an alteration in the law which 
must clearly be made if more than half the existing 
members of the House of Lords are to be excluded there- 
from. You could not in fairness make two or three 
hundred men ineligible to sit in either House, as if they 
were felons or madmen. Another point on which we 
desire to lay stress is this,—members of one House, if 
Ministers of the Crown, should be able to sit and speak, 
though not to vote, in the other House. That is a much- 
necded reform, and one which works perfectly well in 
France and other Continental countries. It is absurd to 
make the Commons, or Lords, as the case may be, debate 
about a great subject, deprived of the man whose 
opinion is best worth hearing. Were the House of 
Lords to be reformed on the lines we have just stated, 
we believe that a distinct improvement would have been 
made in the Constitution, and that we should only 
want the establishment of a formal instead of an informal 
Referendum to make our system of government as perfect 
as any system of government can be or ought to be. 
The Upper House, reformed as we propose it should be 
ial wouré be strong enough to perform its functions, 
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and yet not too strong. It would also’be a House of picked 
men, and yet’ not have its position endangered by va 
tmonopolised by one party in the State. Lastly, it woul 
be in perfect continuity with the existing House of Lords, 
a body whose historical traditions, though not so great 
and noble‘as those of the:Commons, are full of inspiration. 
But though we should like to see this compact and 
reformed House of - Lords, we cannot, as we have said 
above, disguise from ourselves that it is more than likely 
that the country will refuse to consider its establishment, 
and will ‘meet. all such proposals with a “ Leave: the 
Lords alone, and give us a good Bill for compensation 
for injuries.” Unfortunately Englishmen hate to reform 
the Constitution on abstract grounds. 





THE RISE IN THE REVENUE. 


J Magee hymns of gratulation which people are singing 
about the rise in the Revenue are, we suppose, most 
natural; but they mark a change in national sentiment 
which will have far-reaching consequences. They are 
natural because in some details the Revenue returns act as 
a barometer of national well-being; but yet if regarded 
by the light of history, they are a little odd. No one 
seems even to remember that this stream of money 
comes out of the people’s pockets; that the extra receipt 
from Death-duties involves a direct reduction of private 
property ; that the men who are covering South Africa 
with profitable pit-holes, pay out of their dividends 
all the new revenue from Stock Exchange stamps; 
that every penny of increase in the Spirit-duty is a 
penny deducted from the wages of the poor. The 
old historic notion that a rich Government meant a 
poor people is dead, or at least would be dead but that 
some of the ratepayers have not quite forgotten it. So 
scientifically are the “ Queen’s Taxes” adjusted, so entirely 
has the State ceased to be regarded as a dangerous enemy, 
that the people wish the Treasury to be millionaire, and 
regard its prosperity almost as their own. If its bags are 
bursting, they feel their own pockets swell,—one of the 
strangest illusions which observers of national thoughts 
have ever had to record. Its first effect, no doubt, is con- 
tentment, which must, in a world of toil and struggle, 
be at all events recuperative; but all its results are not 
quite so satisfactory to thinking men. One is extrava- 
gance. The State is spending at a prodigious rate, 
particularly in the way of grants in aid for popular 
objects, and nobody cares a jot. People hardly add 
up what we give in aid of rates, of education, of 
philanthropic precaution in manufactures, of Irish experi- 
ments, of Colonial progress; but praise all outlays, wise 
or unwise, as if we were only consuming manna, come 
by without digging or other expenditure of human sweat. 
Another result is universal begging, everybody arguing 
that as the State is so rich, it ought to “ foster” every 
good idea, from fisheries on the Irish coast to the endow- 
ment of biological research. Nobody is content to leave 
anything to private enterprise, and if £100,000 were 
voted for the diffusion of novels, nobody would denounce 
the vote as a profligate wasting of the earnings of the 
poor. We do actually pay a great deal more than that, 
in order that newspapers should be sent to distant 
subscribers very cheaply. And the third result, the one 
to which we wish specially to call Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s attention, is even more singular than the two 
former. 

No average voter cares one straw what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer does with his wealth. If he pays off 
Debt, that is very proper. If he takes off taxes, that is 
very nice. If he gives it to ratepayers, that is very wise. 
The old jealousy of the “favour of the Treasury” is 
extinct, and with it the old gratitude. The people were 
not attracted by Mr. Gladstone’s offer to repeal the 
Income-tax, but turned him out, They cared nothing for 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s repeal of the Sugat-duty—a 
really enormous “ boon” which many sound hygeists believe 
to be one main cause of the amazing recent improvement 
in children’s health—but turned him out. So far from 
feeling grateful for Sir William Harcourt’s Death-duty, 
which was also “democratic” and intended to relieve 
them at the cost of the rich, they kicked him out 
of his own seat as well as out of power, the moment 
they got the chance. They will not say “Thank ye” 


make beer cheap, they would probably ask whether the 
Treasury hada secret desire to double the work ‘of the 
police. In truth, outside the trades directly affected; the 
voters are profoundly indifferent to Budgets, and leave 
the experts to manage finance for themselves, just as they 
leave them to manage foreign affairs. From which, what 
follows? ‘This, first of all,—that a Cabinet dealing 
with a surplus should obey its own convictions as. to 
the best use to be made of it, and not go muddling away 
millions in a profitless hunt for votes. They will not 
get a vote by any dispcsition they may make of the 
national money, and will be far wiser to trust to their own 
judgments, and either pay off Debt or remove any burdens 
which they consider press upon the springs of prosperity, 
Let the journalists and the faddists and the agitators all 
hymn or howl as they feel inclined, and let the Ministry 
make its own Budget, disregarding everything except 
scientific evidence as to the course which will most directly 
benefit the whole community. No unpopular Budget 
need be feared; no popular Budget is of the slightest 
political advantage; let us, then, have a wise Budget, 
such as the two Cabinets sitting together, with no 
members to criticise and no voters to consult, would 
probably produce. Of what kind it should be it is 
not our business to speak, though in any other country 
than this the position of agriculturists would be the first 
preoccupation of statesmen ; our single point is that the 
Budget should be devised by thinkers, and not by men 
who are fearing or seeking an outcry from the populace, 
The populace is profoundly, even regrettably, indifferent 
to the whole subject. 

One reason for this indifference is well understood. 
The people no longer perceive the Queen’s taxes. It has 
been for fifty years the object of successive financiers, 
and of the bureaucracy which keeps them straight, to 
cease from demanding direct payments from the body of 
the people, and they have succeeded in this object to an 
extent which is really wonderful. A working man never 
sees a tax-gatherer—often he does not even see a rate-col- 
lector—hardly knows that such a person exists, a position 
that, to a European of A.D. 1600, as to an Asiatic of 
to-day, would seem incredible or absurd. He is not 
taxed for his Church, not taxed for his children’s school- 
ing, not taxed—we mean in the way of direct pay- 
ments—unless indeed he is a costermonger—for any- 
thing he does or leaves undone. He pays, no doubt, 
enormously on his drink and his tobacco, but he does 
not know it, and does not connect the prices of those 
things with the Army, the Navy, and the Civil Service. 
He is no more likely to be imprisoned or distrained 
on, or even worried, by agents of the Treasury, than 
a Tartar is, or any other nomad. The: process has even 
been carried too far, so far, that there is danger of the 
ordinary man forgetting that whatever the Treasury 
spends, it must in the long-run levy out of him. The 
national purse is to him the purse of Fortunatus; and 
when an orator proposes—as was proposed recently—to 
give every working householder a pension of 10s. a week 
at fifty-five, he does not laugh with derision, still less 
feel that here is a solemn proposal to sweat bim, him him- 
self, down to the bone. This ignorance or innocence is 
understood, but there is another reason for indifference 
yet, and that is the amazing improvement which has 
occurred in the relation of the lower middle-class to the 
Treasury. That is the class which is the most audible; 
it is the class from which the workmen derive their facts, 
and it has, when compared with its forefathers, benefited 
by prosperity most of all. We have the highest possible 
financial authority for saying that in 1816 the man of the 
lower middle-class paid 7s. 6d. out of every pound he earned 
into the Treasury, and we believe it can be proved that 
he did not earn, taking inevitable expenditure into 
account—bread and clothes, for example—the half of 
what he does now. Now he hardly feels State taxation 
at all; while if it were not for the great trouble of the 
class, the excessive increase of rent in towns, he would be 
a man, as regards earnings, fairly at his ease. The im- 
provement in the position of the “poor” man is con- 
stantly recorded, but it is nothing to the improvement in 
the position of the classes just above him, who at the 
time when they were most distressed, controlled the State 
and produced that healthy, if inconvenient, ery fot 
economy which has now died away. 





‘when the T.a-duty is abolished, and if it were possible to 
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WHITES AND BLACKS. 


HE white race is taking charge of the black race every- 
where—we do not mean the Asiatic race, but the 
African—and it will have to make up its mind very soon 
as to the conditions of its guardianship, otherwise there 
will be misery among the blacks and demoralisation among 
the whites. Except in Hayt:, there is now no black race 
which is not under white sovereignty, or expecting white 
sovereignty, or preparing itself for a last fight m protest 
against that encroaching dominion In East Africa, 
South Africa, West Africa, the Congo State, the West 
Indies, and the Southern States of America, the white 
dominion is supreme, and the tide is still rolling 
on, Dahomey being submerged yesterday as Ashantee 
will be submerged to-morrow. Twenty years hence 
no black will be able to live happily save by 
consent of some white people, and the responsibility 
assumed by the latter will be complete, and, we are 
compelled to add, most terrible. They must, there- 
fore, think out what it all means, and discover some 
method by which they can “reconcile the races,”—that is, 
can enable them to live together to the advantage of both, 
or at all events without direct deterioration to either. 
The method has not been found yet; all experiments, so 
far, having proved partial or total failures. Slavery must 
be accounted among the latter, for it fossilised the blacks 
and demoralised the whites, produced no reconciliation, 
had little educative effect, and socially was so unsuccessful 
that it was by a sort of consensus of white humanity 
given up. Black independence, besides being an admission 
of white failure, works badly, old history, as well as the 
records of Hayti and Liberia in modern times, both 
proving that while individual blacks have displayed con- 
siderable powers, the race as a whole requires white 
guidance and control to enable it to advance. Equality 
does not succeed either. It is being tried in the Southern 
States of the Union, and it bids fair to brced a race-war 
of the most terrible kind, while even now it produces no 
cordiality in the governed, and a base and tricky hypocrisy 
in those who govern. We, who are Abolitionists of the 
stronger type, who would treat the slave-trade as piracy 
and slave-holding as an offence, warned the North 
that in giving the blacks the vote they were making, 
for the sake of mere logic, an experiment of extreme 
rashness, The vote was, however, given, and proved 
worthless. The black man was not competent to 
govern, and the white man would not endure his attempts 
to do it. He was deprived of his vote by force applied in 
ways that produced excessive cruelty and injustice, and 
severed the two races worse than ever slavery had done; 
but force as usual settled nothing. No security is possible 
where half the population is always under arms to prevent 
the other half from exercising its legal rights, and the 
whites of the Southern States are now seeking to disfran- 
chise the blacks by legal means. They cannot alter the 
Constitution ; but they can, they think, make it inopera- 
tive, and a Convention is now sitting in South Carolina 
to devise the means. The favourite plan of the Conven- 
tion, which will, it is said, be adopted, is a very mean one. 
It is to disfranchise all illiterate voters, and hand over to 
a State officer the right of deciding whether any one who 
claims to be literate, really is so. That officer, it is 
admitted, will have secret instructions to admit whites, 
but not blacks, and so the whole race will cease to claim 
the suffrage, and will be legally disfranchised. That is 
trickery, not statesmanship, but we see reason to fear that 
it will be imitated in the Colonies of South Africa, where 
already the question of race is a burning one, and 
where, we may rely on it, the white race, once closely 
pressed in its interests or its pride, will submit to 
no government but its own. There is no place on 
earth where fifty thousand Englishmen consent to foreign 
rule, and we may take it as certain that the obedience 
which they refuse to Dutchmen and Spaniards, they will 
not concede to negroes or half-castes, however numerous 
or however “civilised.” The white race as a race will 
obey no other, whatever happens. There will be perpetual 
discord, rising frequently to the dignity and horror of 
local civil war, and the end will be either white with- 
drawal, or more probably an angry and sullen submission 
on the part of the blacks, almost.as fatal to true civilisation 
as civil war itself. We do not believe, in spite of the 
recoil in German and French opinion, that slavery will 








ever be tried again; and we hope that economic necessities, 
if not philanthropic feeling, will avert the expulsion en 
masse which was the Spanish plan, and which De Tocque- 
ville feared would be the end in the North American 
Republic. 

Is it impossible to discover a principle or theory of 
government under which the two colours can live together, 
and yet observe the two essential conditions without which 
there can be no progress; that the black man shall be 
free and contented; and that the white man shall have 
the guidance of him? Incomparably the best system of 
course is the Indian, which is the impartial rule over both 
colours of an enlightened but despotic Committee, dele- 
gated and controlled by a wise and Christian Government 
far away; but that method, which is in an extraordinary 
degree vivifying, is in most places now inapplicable. We 
want a principle on which Republicans can work, and we 
believe that the one which would be most fruitful is that 
the black people should be declared to be foreign immi- 
grants, guests of the State, entitled to the benefit of every 
law and every privilege, education, for example, but de- 
barred from political power and from sitting on juries, 
which latter, indeed, in mixed cases ought to be super- 
seded by properly qualified Magistrates and Judges. This 
principle, honestly acted on, would leave all power for a 
time in the hands of the white men, without violence and 
without trickery, and all the rights in the possession of 
the black men which they are able to exercise wisely. 
To say they would be oppressed by such a rule, is not 
true, for they would be precisely in the position of the 
majority of Englishmen before 1832, a position found to 
be perfectly compatible with much happiness, and a 
fairly rapid progress in civilisation. It would, of course, 
be a condition of the system that the legislature should 
not pass caste-laws, should not impose taxation on any 
basis except ability to pay, and should not accept any 
labour code not applicable to all alike. The black men if 
aggrieved could then strike, just as Italian workmen do in 
New York, and the question of industrial position would 
get itself settled by fair competition. There would be plenty 
of trouble, no doubt, of different kinds; but the fact and 
the theory would be brought into accord, and the discredit- 
able trickery of granting political powers with one hand, to 
take them away with the other, would be done away with. 
The superior competence of the white man, which for the 
present is undeniable, would be legally acknowledged ; 
while nothing would be demanded of the black man not 
accorded by the man who is white. It will be said, of 
course, that the black man would resent his “legal 
inferiority;” but we do not find that the mass of 
white women in the States, or in South Africa, resent 
theirs, and do not believe that, the black is at heart so 
blind to what he feels, as regards all black men but him- 
self, to be a self-evident truth. We want, in fact, first of all, 
to be done with lying about the matter. The black man 
has exactly the same right to happiness, liberty, and the 
pursuit of knowledge as the white man, but he has not 
the same right to govern, because he is not so capable of 
doing it. Whether he will become capable we do not 
know, nor does anybody else. The experience of three 
thousand years is against him, but during those years he 
never had the guidance of another and higher race, and 
never accepted a creed which strengthened him, as Mahom- 
medanism has strengthened the Houssas, or softened him, 
as undoubtedly Christianity has softened the emancipated 
blacks of Jamaica. 

It has been pointed out that it is necessary in any plan 
of this kind to define a “ black,” or, as he would prefer to 
be called, a “ man of colour,”—a feat which Americans have 
never yet succeeded in accomplishing. We should define 
him as “a person cf African origin, whose family had not 
been crossed twice in succession with white blood,” thus 
admitting all quadroons, octoroons, &c., into the white 
class. We think it most dangerous to exclude them, and 
believe that the inefficiency for which, and not for 
colour, we would disqualify pure negroes, does not exist 
in the mixed race. They often show, as we are now 
seeing in Cuba, and formerly saw in Hayti, great 
capacity for leadership ; and their permanent ambition is _ 
to be registered among white men. They would feel 
exclusion excessively, and our object is not to depress this 
or that race, but to secure the means of happiness to the 
blacks without depriving the whites of that leadership 
which it is better they should have, and which, in the long- 
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run, they will inevitably take, if necessary, by the sword. 
We want, in fact, Christian principle and the facts of life 
to be thoroughly harmonised ; to give up lying about a 
non-existent equality, and to put down oppression but 
not variations of political grade. 





BARON DE KALLAY’S ACHIEVEMENT. 


E sometimes talk as if it were only Englishmen who 

could take over a province full of mountains and 
brigands and torn with tribal feuds and religious hatreds, 
and in ten or a dozen years not only make the district as safe 
as a drawing-rocm, but cover it with schools and railway- 
stations. No doubt we do do such work supremely well, 
but the great Austrian Administrator of Bosnia, Baron 
de Kallay, has shown us that we have no monopoly in 
this beneficent work, and that, give him the necessary 
opportunity, a Hungarian may do almost as well as an 
Ulsterman,—-may show an achievement fit to be compared 
with Lawrence’s pacification of the Punjab. Seventeen 
years ago, Bosnia and Herzegovina were pretty much 
what Macedonia is to this day,—a hell uponearth. There 
were no roads, no railways, no vestige of popular educa- 
tion, no trade, no anything but fire and sword and blood. 
Cruel misgovernment on the part of the Turks was 
answered by almost equally cruel reprisals on the part 
of the Christians. The provinces were a welter of crime 
and famine and misery. ‘The only acts of government 
on the part of the Turks were, in fact, the collection 
of exorbitant taxes and the quartering of more or less 
savage soldiers on the villages. The consequence was 
a desert in a place which Nature had meant to 
represent the Garden of Eden,—a place blest with a 
better and more equable climate than Southern Italy, 
with a soil as fertile as Tuscany, and with scenery even 
more lovely than the Alps, because to the charm of the 
mountains is added the charm of Norway fjords, but the 
fjords under a Southern sky. To show that we are not 
exaggerating, we will quote the words of an eye-witness. 
In the very remarkable series of articles on the Near 
East which are being contributed to the Daily Chronicle 
by a writer whose name has, we suspect, been hitherto not 
unconnected with the Far East—a series remarkable alike 
for their political interest and their power of graphic pre- 
sentation and vividness of style—the following are the 
words in which is summed up the impression made by 
Bosnia on the stranger :—“‘ More Eastern than Egypt or 
Algiers, more beautiful than Italy or Scotland—it has the 
characteristics of both—there exists a new land for the 
sated traveller, an almost undiscovered country, so far as 
English people are concerned. It is Bosnia,—latest child 
of a strange family, a family by many mothers who bear 
the common surname of Austria. And as the youngest 
child is ever the loveliest and the best-beloved, so Bosnia 
is the most wonderful of all Austria’s wonderful pro- 
vinces,—her Benjamin.” 

The writer in the Daily Chronicle goes on to describe 
the way in which Baron Benjamin de Kallay took 
over Bosnia from the Turks, or rather from the Austrian 
soldiers who enforced order after the Turkish evacuation, 


and “ hand-reared” the provinces into what they are at this 


day. He does this by an account of a conversation which 
he had with the Baron himself, and in which he elicited a 
great deal of what is interesting as to the Baron’s mar- 
vellous achievement. This description is, however, pre- 
faced by an account of the man himself and of his origin. 
The supreme Administrator of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
is described as 4 mau of more than average height, 
“looking tifty years of age, with greyish hair cut short, a 
greyish military moustache (he began life as a cavalry 
officer), an expression of even more than Hungarian pride 
and confidence (he is of pure Magyar blood), and piercing 
eyes, whose sharpness is not obscured by the pince-nez he 
wears.” Baron de Kallay was born in 1840. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to enter the Hungarian Diet he was 
Consul at Belgrade for eight years, during which time he 
wrote the standard history of Servia, having previously 
translated Mill on “ Liberty” into Hungarian. In 1874 
he became a Deputy, and founded a newspaper called the 
People of the East. After the Russo-Turkish War he 
vehemently defended the occupation of Bosnia against the 
attacks of his fellow-Hungarians. He was the Austrian 
representative on the Bulgarian Commission; next chef 
de cabivet in the Vienna Foreign Office, and afterwards 





Secretary of State. In 1882 he took up the reing 
in Bosnia. It will be seen from this record that 
he had a wide experience, and that his past career 
well fitted him for the task of pacification. In the 
account of his work given to the writer in the Daily 
Chronicle, Baron de Kallay put clearly and well the 
problem which he had to solve and the goal which he put 
before himself. ‘You must remember,” said Baron 
de Kallay, “that we could not introduce into a mixed 
and often jarring Oriental population the institutions of 
England and France, for instance; indeed, think how 
different are these two already! What we have tried to 
do is to build the new upon the old. In many respects 
the old Turkish law was admirable in principle, but 
utterly evaded in practice. We follow this wherever 
possible, and the content of the whole people, with the 
most insignificant exceptions, proves how right we are.” 
The aspiration which he had always before him was to 
make Bosnia a model of the way in which the recon. 
ciliation of the East and West in their ways of life 
could be best and most safely accomplished. ‘ Austria,” 
said the Baron, “is a great Occidental Empire, charged 
with the mission of carrying civilisation to Oriental 
peoples,—of one of which I myself am a member. 
Austria-Hungary stands midway between West and 
East, and it is translating the one for the other. It 
was the ambition of Austria to make of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina the highest civilisation of the Balkan Peninsula.” 
A few facts as to the way in which Baron de Kallay 
produced his model State, are worth setting down in 
detail. One of the most wonderful things about his 
administration, is that though money has been spent freely 
on developing the provinces, there is this year a good 
surplus of revenue over expenditure, and not a single new 
tax has been imposed, though several have been removed. 
Here are some of the physical and moral things accom- 
plished :—* Railways have been built, roads made in all 
directions, Government buildings erected, the old courts 
of justice revived and purified, an admirable gendarmerie 
established, and—it goes without saying—an ample force 
of officials maintained. Yet in twelve years the Budget 
shows a surplus.” That the country as a whole has pro- 
gressed is shown by the fact that the population has 
increased from 1,336,091 in 1885, to 1,565,357 in 1895, 
not including the garrison, an increase of 17:16 per cent. 
The peasants are beginning to become the owners of the 
soil, and up to 1889 no fewer than 9,991 kmets, tenants, 
had bought their holdings from the aghas, the proprietors 
who used in old days to treat them so mercilessly. In 1892 
Bosnia-Herzegovina exported 2,980 horses and mules, 
48,990 cattle, 88,500 sheep and goats, and 217,260 pigs. 
But Baron de Kallay has not been content merely to pro- 
ceed on the old lines of making two blades of corn grow 
where one grew before. He has seen that in these days part 
of the wealth of nations consists in exhibiting their scenery 
to tourists. In order to attract the tourist he has done 
everything possible to make the railways and hotels 
comfortable, and already Bosnia is becoming a tourist 
centre. That the attractions of Bosnia, from his point of 
view, are sound and real all first-hand observers agree. 
The writer in the Daily Chronicle does not exaggerate 
when he says of Bosnia:— Natural beauty, glorious 
air, sport, picturesqueness that cannot be described in 
words, excellent Government hotels, cheapness of living 
and travelling, and the fascination of the genuine East— 
far more genuine than Cairo has become—all these she 
can offer.” The bath of Ilidze, 1,700 ft. above the sea, 
with its boiling sulphur spring, with its splendid Roman 
ruins, will become some day, he believes, one of the 
popular resorts of Europe. Very soon, too, a fresh line of 
railway will make Bosnia a quick route to Italy, vid 
Vienna, Sarajevo, Spalato, and the beauties of the Dal- 
matian coast. There seems, indeed, no sort of reason to 
think that Baron de Kallay has made a mistake in trying 
to catch some of the shower of gold that falls from the 
Cook’s tourists, or to doubt that before long Bosnia wili 
be reckoned as one of the best places for a late summer 
or autumn holiday. 


When the writer in the Daily Chronicle hints that no 
Parliamentary Committee could have done what Baron de 
Kallay has done, we are entirely at-one with him. To pull 
a province out of the fire of anarchy and to recreate society 
quickly from above, a dictator is indispensable. “M. de 
Kallay,” says the writer in the Daily Chronicle, “ has suc- 
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) eshaal first, because he was the right man, and, second, 


because he was despot, responsible to nobody but the 
Emperor himself. He has been truly called wn bon tyrant, 
and I should not repeat the praise if I did not think 
he would regard it as a compliment. His is the iron 
hand, and if it is generally exhibited without the velvet 
love—well, its outstretched finger can point to the re- 
sultant peace, the surplus, the exports, the growing 
population, and the gesture is unanswerable.” This does 
not, of course, mean that dictators are indispensable to 
ood government, or that Bosnia will never be ripe for 
freer institutions. It does, however, show that when- 
ever and wherever Orientals and anarchy are concerned 
—and real anarchy hardly exists except among Orientals— 
one-man power is a necessity. It is what Eastern people 
like and expect and understand, and they are never happy 
till they get it in some form or other. 





CARDINAL VAUGHAN AND MR. HUGH PRICE 
HUGHES. 


URING the past week there have appeared two some- 
D what notable manifestoes on the Voluntary School 
question, neither of which, unfortunately, can be said to 
have contributed materially towards a satisfactory solution 
of that vexed problem. On the one hand, Cardinal 
Vaughan has indicated his views on “a common educa- 
tional basis,” in a letter which had the advantage of large 
type and a commendatory leader in the Times. On the 
other hand, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, having returned 
from his Swiss holiday, has circulated in the Press a long 
explanation and justification of the “Concordat” which 
he was reported to have proposed at one of the Christian 
Reunion meetings at Grindelwald. Cardinal Vaughan’s 
plan, as sketched by him, certainly has the merit of sim- 
plicity. It would place the whole of the charge for the 
“maintenance” of efficient voluntary schools on the State. 
There would be no question of “nicely balanced less or 
more.” Primary education having become a “recog- 
nised legal public right, to be had at the expense of the 
State,” Cardinal Vaughan appears to hold that anybody 
who furnishes a suitable building for use as an elementary 
school, and with it the machinery of management, is ren- 
dering a public service, and is entitled to demand that, if 
the secular teaching in his school is satisfactory, its 
ordinary working expenses shall be defrayed out of public 
moneys, irrespective of the religion which may or may not 
be taught within its walls. This is a frank claim for 
which, in the abstract, we are quite prepared to admit that 
a good deal may be said. But it is not practical politics. 
We do not say that it would not be in the power of the 
present Parliament to pass a measure embodying Cardinal 
Vaughan’s principle, or that it might not conceivably work 
well enough in practice if there were anything like a 
general disposition to give it a fair trial But it would be 
an entire abandonment of the Compromise of 1870, and 
would be regarded by the great body of Nonconformists 
agsan inequitable and grasping utilisation of the victory 
gained at the polls in 1895 by the party friendly to 
denominational education. Even, therefore, if such a 
measure could be got through both Houses, it would 
be met with most bitter opposition in the country, and an 
agitation would at once be set on foot, not only to repeal 
it at the first opportunity, but also to secure the adoption 
of retaliatory legislation in the shape of universal School 
Boards, and, very possibly, entirely secular instruction in 
public elementary schools, 

Even now, as a rallying-cry for resistance to the move- 
ment for an increase of public assistance to voluntary 
schools, the Executive Committee of the London Noncon- 
formist Council has unanimously adopted a resolution not 
only protesting “against all proposals to increase the 
grants of public money to schools under exclusively 
denominational management,” but declaring that “the 
great educational grievances of Nonconformists can never 
be met, and the best educational results can never be 
secured, until there is a universal system of School Boards, 
acting in areas of sufficient size to secure justice and 
efficiency.” This resolution was moved by Mr. Price 
Hughes, who, on the same day, had a letter in the 
papers explaining what he meant by his Grindelwald 
“Concordat.” Its meaning was that there should be 
universal School Boards, as demanded in the above- 
quoted resolution, and that the English Churches, which 








at present have denominational schools of their own, 
should, “in the interests of religious peace and efficient 
education, transfer their private schools to such a 
National School Board system,” on one condition. That 
condition was that in the Board-schools everywhere there 
should be taught, subject to a conscience clause, what Mr. 
Price Hughes believes to be taught by the very great 
majority of Board-school teachers now,—the outlines of 
Christian faith, practically as contained in the Apostles’ 
Creed. If, however, there should be objection, as there 
already has seemed a certainty of objection, in Non- 
conformist quarters to the employment of any creed, Mr. 
Price Hughes believes, or at least hopes, that the leaders 
of orthodox Nonconformity could come to an under- 
standing with Churchmen as to the substance of the 
teaching to be given. We are bound to say that the re- 
ception given in quarters supposed to be representative of 
Nonconformist opinion, to Mr. Price Hughes’s proposals, 
both as they first appeared and since the publication of his 
own authoritative statement of them, does not seem to us 
calculated to encourage sanguine feelings as to the chance 
of any such understanding as to orthodox teaching, as, 
failing the joint acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed, would be 
an essential feature of Mr. Hughes’s plan. Time was, and 
not very long ago, when there might have been no great 
difficulty in arranging an agreement between leading 
Evangelical Nonconformists and representatives of the 
Church of England as to the bases of religious teaching 
for children; and such gatherings as that held by the 
Evangelical Alliance at Belfast a few days ago, show 
that there still exists, to a large extent, the same 
fundamental accord as to the essentials of the Christian 
faith. Nevertheless, there has been a change, the 
explanation of which is not perfectly clear. There 
has probably been some development of slackness with 
regard to dogma. But we imagine that now, in many 
quarters where personal orthodoxy is unimpaired, there 
are present two influences making strongly against any 
general agreement with Churchmen of the kind desired by 
Mr. Price Hughes. First, there is the growth of a very 
delicate tenderness for the susceptibilities of the heterodox 
and the unbeliever. Secondly, there is, we fear, a growing 
aversion to make any concession to Churchmen,—an aver- 
sion arising out of a fear that they are really aiming at 
the gradual extirpation of Nonconformity. In any case, 
it would in our opinion be very unlikely that in their 
present temper a sufficient number of representative 
Nonconformists would join in drawing-up a satisfactory 
declaration of orthodox faith to justify Churchmen in 
even considering the question of giving up the schools of 
which it is the primary raison d’étre to give definite 
Christian instruction. Beyond these considerations, it 
must of course be recognised that, as we believe, in a 
decisive majority of cases Churchmen would entirely refuse 
to contemplate the surrender of their schools—unless 
driven to it by inequitable administration—because they 
hold that the duty of inculcating not merely the elements 
of Christianity but the special doctrines of the Church 
upon the young, is one from which they cannot, if they 
would, escape. 


It is quite evident, therefore, that Mr. Price Hughes’s 
proposals, interesting and well-intentioned as they are, 
are as far as, if not farther than, Cardinal Vaughan’s, 
from furnishing a possible solution of the question of the 
future of voluntary schools. It is satisfactory to see that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has summoned a private 
conference of several leading Churchmen who have given 
special attention to the subject, “to discuss the coming to 
a common understanding among themselves, and possibly 
with other bodies, as to the principles on which voluntary 
schools ought to be relieved by the State of the unfair 
pressure to which they are subject.” Weare satisfied that 
the English people, as a whole, are prepared, and will be 
increasingly prepared as the matter is put more fully 
before them, to recognise that voluntary schools are subject 
to unfair pressure, which constitutes a very serious depar- 
ture from the Compromise of 1870. Churchmen and other 
friends of denominational education were induced by the 
terms held out in Mr. Forster’s Act, to spend very 
large sums for establishing new schools and the develop- 
ment of old ones, under certain anticipations as to the 
cost of maintenance. There has been ever since 1870 a 
steady growth in the cost of maintenance due to enhanced 
demands made—in most cases, it may be, quite properly 
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made by the Education Department—and there has not been 
by any means a corresponding rise in the Government 
grant. Thus, after a great drain ujon their resources 
for capital outlay, the friends of den minational schools 
have been subjected to a steadily increasing drain upon 
current account by the direct action of the Department. 
And, indirectly, in School Board districts the pres- 
sure upon them has been very severely increased by the 
competition of the Board-schools, managed in many cases 
with great spirit and enterprise at a rate of expenditure 
very far higher than was contemplated by Mr. Forster. 
In two ways, therefore, the supporters of voluntary schools 
who, at the invitation of Parliament in 1870, undertook 
the discharge of a most important public service, and have 
faithfully discharged it, are suffering from pressure which 
they had no reason whatever to anticipate, and which is 
therefore unfair. That unfairness is a discredit to the 
country, and ought to be removed as speedily as may be. 
The Archbishop’s conference, held in the light of all that 
has been said and written on the subject during the year, 
ought to find no insuperable difficulty in devising a 
practical scheme which will commend itself to the 
national sense of justice. 








M. PASTEUR. 


T is difficult for us to write about M. Pasteur. It is 
impossible not to respect a man so devoted to an 
intellectual pursuit, that he gave his whole life to it, worked 
on energetically in the face of tormenting bodily disease, died 
in harness, despised fame, was careless of money, and never 
displayed one trace of that tormenting envy or jealousy of 
others, which is the curse of the intellectual Southern 
European. Itis impossible, we say, not to respect him, yet 
impossible for us not to ask whether his life was, or was not; 
as all his admirers assume it to have been, beneficial to man- 
kind. We set aside for the moment, in presence of his open 
grave, all questions as to the reality of his scientific triumphs, 
and admit, not only that he was an original discoverer in 
chemistry, but that he advanced medical science ; not only that 
he saved the silkworm industry, but that he first clearly demon- 
strated the possibility of that method of antiseptic surgery, 
the prevention of germ-disease in wounds, which Sir James 
Lister utilised with such splendid results; that he showed the 
way to the cure of anthrax in animals, and perhaps—for this 
is admitted to be doubtful even by his worshippers—indicated 
to future surgeons the road to a certain cure of hydrophobia; 
and stili we should ask whether his disservice to humanity 
had not outweighed his services. This disservice was that 
his teaching, his example, both real and reputed, seriously 
impeded the spread of the new mode of viewing man’s re 
sponsibility to animals, which in our judgment is essential to 
the full development of his better and larger nature. If he 
is not bound to pity the beasts, who can give back no gratitude 
and derive no profit from the lessons of experience, then pity 
is but a subtle form of selfishness, born of a hope to be pre. 
served from sufferings which we also may experience in our 
turn. We lay aside all considerations of positive obligation 
to the brute creation, and only plead, as a Greek or Roman 
once awakened might have done, for the enlargement of 
human perceptions and human sympathy,—that is, of the 
moral capacity of the human race. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, or in both ways, M. Pasteur, by his attitude as by 
his occasional success, resisted this development, and thus 
did an amount of mischief enormously enhanced by his 
special position as a Frenchman. He was among the Latin 
races the representative man of science, and it is among the 
Latin races that it is so difficult to extend the conception of 
obligation towards the animal kingdom. It may be from 
their comparative nearness to the old Pagan world; it may 
be because the only Church they believe teaches, or, let us say 
in charity, tolerates, an evil doctrine on the subject; or it may 
be because in the Latin races there is a survival of the spirit 
of cruelty ; but whatever the reason, those races are apparently 
unteachable as regard animals. Not only do they not 
grow more humane, they retrograde. This very week the 
Provengals are insisting that the right to exhibit bull- 
fights, with bulls killed in the arena, shall be tolerated in 
their cities, and that no one shall be elected Municipal 
Councillor who will not resign if the Assembly refuses iis 
permission to revive that barbarism. This does not mean 








that bulls are to be slaughtered in fight by the sword, 
which might, in a population of duellists, easily be de. 
fended, but that dozens of wretched horses, unable to fight, 
and unarmed for the contest either by nature or by man, 
shall die involuntarily and hideously to facilitate a bloody 
sport for men who risk nothing and only enjoy the throbbing 
of their blood as did spectators in the old arena. To make 
such men humane is nearly impossible, and when a man of 
science like M. Pasteur declares that the suffering of beasts 
is indispensable to research for the benefit of human beings, 
their sympathies close up, and they regard the argument for 
pity as if it were uttered in some dialect they did not under. 
stand. They do not rage, they do not ridicule, they do not 
reply, they simply pass on as the Italians do, uncomprehending 
and unregarding. The Church is silent, and human wisdom 
is on the side of callousness. 

Bat M. Pasteur’s virtues? We have no intention of 
questioning one of them. His friends, who must have known, 
all say the same thing,— that he was a Christian in intellectual 
opinion, differing therein from the great majority of French. 
men of science; that he was unusually unselfish; that he wag 
modest to a fault, hardly comprehending that his world thought 
him great; and that he was to all buman beings around him, 
kindliness itself. We have no meansof disputing the testimony, 
and no wish to doit if we had; for we know well that all these 
things might have been said of many other men in whom a 
sovereign passion for the end had blunted all human instincts 
as to means. Most of the early Inquisitors were good men 
convinced that human beings must be driven into the path of 
salvation, and as prepared to suffer, as to inflict, martyrdom 
for the faith which alone, as they thought, stood between 
mankind and an eternal doom. There must before the 
eighteenth century have been hundreds of good Judges who 
ordered witnesses to the torture with a single eye to the sup- 
pression of crime. The men in the Southern States who 
maintained obedience by the discipline of the scourge were 
not all of them, not even a majority of them, possessed 
by any demon of cruelty. They simply willed the end, and 
strode on towards it as regardless of suffering as great soldiers 
are of life. That is the position of all the Continental advo. 
cates of vivisection, who quoted M. Pasteur’s opinion and his 
successes, real or imaginary, as conclusive justification for 
their callousness. We shall be told, of course, that we are 
quoting cases of cruelty to human beings, and that therefore 
our view is invalid; but the very foundation of our habitual 
argument is that the difference is not one of kind but only of 
degree,—that although the torture of a dog is less criminal 
than the torture of a child, it is to be denounced in its degree 
for precisely the same reasons. To those who cannot feel 
that, our words will seem meaningless, or merely sentimental ; 
but those who can will, like ourselves, be unable to join in 
erecting an altar to M. Pasteur. The total effect of him was 
much suffering as well as much relief. 


We wonder if the world grows more humane towards the 
animals as time goes on; and should like some evidence from 
America and the Colonies. It doesin England unquestionably, 
the change, not only in practice but in feeling, within the 
last half-century being most marked. Cruelty now takes 
the form of overwork, and there is no part of the island where 
the officers of “ the Society ” have any reason to fear popular 
resistance to their efforts to protect the brute creation. But 
we do not feel by any means sure of the Continent. The 
belief in science increases there too fast; and the hatred of 
disease, and the absorption of all pity into the single 
feeling of horror at the consequences of want of pecuniary 
means. The immense spread, which is immediately at hand, 
of mechanical contrivances for locomotion will sever the 
strongest link between men and animals, while the other one, 
the necessity of milk, will be met by the sale of an article 
prepared on the slopes and in the valleys where citizens, at all 
events, will never see the beasts. With horses banished by 
electric traction, cows relegated to distant pastures, and dogs 
condemned as the possible sources of rabies, animals stand 
some chance at least of being forgotten, or of being thought 
of with as little pity or kindness as men feel for the deer in 
South Africa, or the wild horses in South America. The masses 
rarely pity where they do not see, and we should not be sur- 





prised if a century hence the whole body of feeling for animals, 
which has helped to soften and civilise the Englishman, had im- 
perceptibly disappeared among Continentals. The world will 
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ae the better for that, though it is possible the domesticated 
animals may. They will be happier, for the most part, if for 
ever asleep, than in the lives which a large proportion of 
them are now condemned to lead. The men of science could 
protect them from their worst wrong, but, alas! they have 
given themselves to establish truth, as did also the In- 
quisitors, and the animals must suffer for the general good 
of mankind, as did also the heretics. Perhaps the world 
may grow better, and the torture of a beast become as 
impossible as the burning of a misbeliever; but the signs of 
it, as yet, are but few and faint. The Continental world unites 
in honouring M. Pasteur, without carisg to give a thought 
to the means by which much of his knowledge was acquired. 





TOM MOORE. 

R. STEAD has devoted one of the numbers of his 
“ Masterpiece Library,” or, to speak more intelligibly, 
of his “Penny Poets,” to Tom Moore. That he should have 
done so is a sign that Moore still holds the field as a poet, and 
still has among the greater public something like the fame 
and reputation which he bad in his lifetime. Mr. Stead would, 
we may be sure, not have included Moore in his list had he 
believed that the unliterary world judge him as does the 
literary. Among the cultivated class, Moore is clearly quite 
out of date and quite old-fashioned. No “up-to-date” pub- 
lisher would dream of bringing out an édition de luxe of 
Moore, or giving us a selection from his poems on hand-made 
paper ; and the young gentlemen of literary light and leading 
who come up from the Universities full of schemes for making 
studies, critical estimates, and appreciations of great poets, 
never think of beginning with Moore. Moore may still be a 
poet for the million, but “the better vulgar” of literature 

have given their verdict against his poems. 

Which is the true verdict? Is Moore a poet, or merely a 
banjo-man the false gallop of whose verses “produces nausea,” 
as the doctors sometimes say of their own prescriptions ? 
In our opinion the million has judged, as it generally 
does, rightly, but for the wrong reasons. Moore was a poet; 
but those who think and proclaim him one, generally give 
their decision on totally inadequate grounds. They praise 
his worst poems, and call poetry that in his work which 
least deserves the name. The truth is, Moore was a poet who 
hardly ever wrote good poetry, and never wrote a poem which 
had not almost as many blemishes as lines. People complain 
of Byron being an inferior artist; but compared with Moore 
he had a faultless ear and a high standard of literary dis- 
cretion. There is something positively shocking, disgraceful, 
shameless, in the way in which Moore spoilt his best ideas. 
He seems to have been absolutely without the sense of letters, 
and could be as vulgar and tawdry in his ornament as the 
veriest “ penny-a-liner” in the poet’s corner of a provincial 
newspaper. Nature had given him a fluency of language which 
was positively astounding. Words poured forth from his lips 
in cataracts, or rather like water from a perennial pump. 
But of command of language, that power with which certain 
poets have been born, but which most have acquired by 
force of judgment and the cultivation of that indefinable 
sense which we call taste, Moore had none. His language 
often commanded him. He never commanded it. It was 
the old story,—‘‘He fagotted his notions as they fell, 
and if they rhymed and rattled all went well.” But the 
strange thing is that, in spite of this fatal defect, Moore was 
a poet. The pump spouted forth its copious gushes of mud 
and water, but with the mud there came visible specks of 
true gold,—the gold of poetic inspiration. You may pick out 
of Moore’s poetry—generally out of his half-humorous and 
satiric verse—hundreds of single lines and phrases which are 
not silver or mica, but real gold,—the stuff of which Shake- 
speare and Milton are made entire, and which Wordsworth 
sometimes used alone, but oftener set in homely, clumsy, 

but honest, oaken frames. Take, as an example, the charming 
line,— 

: “In safer slumber love reposes.” 

Here the pump has given out a piece of authentic ore. Alas! 
it is almost a desecration to quote the next line, or to refer 
to the blandering rattling vulgarity of the poem as a whole. 
“Lesbia hath a beaming eye!” If he had had his deserts the 
poet would have had a black one for perpetrating such an out- 
rage on taste as to link the lovely cadence we have just 





quoted with the winks of the tight-lacing nymph and the 
artless oglings of the “gentle, bashful Nora Creina.” We 
have given an instance of the way in which Moore could spoil 
a beautiful piece of poetic rhetoric. Let any one who wants 
to see how he could get hold of a striking idea and manage 
to spoil it by his fatal lack of taste, turn to the lines on 
the funeral of Sheridan. That satire can be, and often is, 
great poetry we have Dryden, Pope, and Byron to witness. 
The poetry is not seldom shown in a certain recklessness and 
audacity. in “ wild enormities” of poetic imagery. Moore had 
by nature the power to excel in such flights, He could pour 
out the raw material of satire with the greatest ease, but, alas! 
he almost invariably spoilt his effects by his incorrigible want 
of discretion. Take his reference to the Regent :— 
“No, not for the riches of all who despise thee, 

Though that would make Europe’s whole opulence mine.” 
Nothing could possibly be finer. In rush and go and 
audacity and in their red-hot indignation, the lines are above 
praise. We do not believe that the satiric verse of ancient 
or modern times contains anything more telling, and telling 
not merely as invective, but as poetry. Yet just consider 
how Moore used them. He ruined his verses by putting in 
front of them exactly the same thought in almost the same 
language, only a little weakened :-— 

“No, not for the wealth of the land that supplies thee 
With millions to heap upon foppery’s shrine, 
No, not for the riches of all who despise thee, 
Though that would make Europe’s whole opulence mine.” 


It is really heart-breaking to see such a waste of gold. One 
yearns for some critical process by which the glorious deposit 
of ore could be washed out of the mud. Bat alas, the alluvial 
deposits of the valleys of Parnassus are not available for such 
treatment. In the same poem Moore spoils one of the most 
telling, if one of the least true, antitheses in our literature 
by his vile and clumsy grammar and his botching rhymes. 
Moore wanted to contrast the supposed neglect which Sheridan 
suffered in his last illness with the pomp of his funeral— 
there was no such neglect, in fact, but that is another story; 
and will, before long, be given to the world—and had the 
happy inspiration to do it by the lines,— 
“ How bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow.” 
That is super-excellent satire, but listen to the way in which 
the base Indian throws the jewel away :— 
“Oh! it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow 
And spirits so mean in the great and high born; 


To think what a long line of titles may follow 
The relics of him who died—friendless and lorn ! 


How proud they can press to the funeral array 
Of one whom they shunned in his sickness and sorrow! 
How bailiffs may seize his last blanket to day, 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow ! 
And thou, too, whose life, a sick epicure’s dream, 
Incoherent and gross, even grosser had passed, 
Were it not for that cordial and soul giving beam 
Which his friendship and wit o’er thy nothingness cast.” 
What a jumble of mud and gold! The last verse quoted is 
a mass of thick mud, but in it sparkles a really inspired 
phrase. It was an inspiration worthy of Dryden at his best 
to describe the Regent’s life as “incoherent and gross,"— 
“a sick epicure’s dream.” 

But the lines to Sheridan are no exception. One has only 
to turn the pages of Moore’s “ Humorous and Satirical Poems” 
to find the mud in places positively shot through with gold. 
Full of the very essence of comic poetry is the poem on 
“Moral Positions,” while ‘The New Creation of Peers” is 
one of the wittiest party poems in the language. What 
could be better than the description of the two promoted 
baronets :— 

“The plan being fixed, raw material was sought, 

No matter how middling, so Tory the creed be: 
And first —to begin with—Squire W—rt—y, ’twas thought, 
For a Lord was as raw a material as need be. 
Next came, with his penchant for painting and pelf, 
The tasteful Sir Ch-rl-s, so renowned, far and near, 
For purchasing pictures, and selling himself,— 
And both (as the public well knows) very dear. 
Beside him come L—c—st~r, with equal éclat, in ;— 
Stand forth, chosen pair, while for titles we measure ye; 
Both connoisseur baronets, both fond of drawing, 
Sir John after nature, Sir Charles on the Treasury.” 


Excellent, too, is the contrast between Bankes and Goulburn : 
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“Fach a different mode pursues, 
Each the same conclusion reaches; 
B-nkes is foolish in Reviews, 

G—lb—rn foolish in his speeches.” 
But best of all is the delightful satire on the Eldonian Tories, 
preached on a text afforded by the supposed discovery of a 
Mr. Roger Dodsworth, who had been preserved for two hun- 
dred years in a glacier :— 

“What a lucky turn-up !—just as Eld-n’s withdrawing, 

To find thus a gentleman, frozen in the year 
Sixteen hundred and sixty, who only wants thawing 
To serve for our times quite as well as the Peer ;— 
To bring thus to light, not the wisdom alone 
Of our ancestors, such as we find it on shelves, 
But, in perfect condition, full-wigged and full-grown, 
To shovel up one of those wise bucks themselves! 
Oh thaw Mr. Dodsworth and send him safe home,— 
Let him learn nothing useful or new on the way; 
With his wisdom kept snug for the light let him come, 
And our Tories will hail him with ‘ Hear’ and ‘ Hurra!’ 
What a God-send to them—a good, obsolete man, 
Who has never of Locke or Voltaire been a reader ;— 
Oh thaw Mr. Dodsworth as fast as you can, [leader.” 
And the L-nsd-les and H-rtf-rds shall choose him for 
Of course there are the same faults here that we find in the 
grander and more poignant satire of Sheridan’s funeral; but 
the happy fancy and the lighter touch make it easier to for- 
give them. 

Those who will be inclined to agree that Moore was a poet, 
but one who wrote no true poem, may ask,—Did he never write 
a copy of verse which had not glaring faults of taste and style? 
The Melodies and “ Lalla Rookh” and “The Loves of the 
Angels” may have to go, but is there no poem, even of half a 
dozen stanzas, which is not defaced by blemishes? We doubt 
the possibility of being able to answer this question favourably 
to Moore. The nearest thing we know of is the following half- 
serious, half-playful poem, “ The Torch Race,”—Fable III. of 
“The Fables of the Holy Alliance.” It certainly has not 
many faults, and it is full of charm :— 

“T saw it all in Fancy’s glass— 
Herself, the fair, the wild magician, 
Who bid this splendid day dream pass, 
And named each gliding apparition. 
"T'was like a torch-race—such as they 
Of Greece performed, in ages gone, 
When the fleet youths, in long array, 
Passed the bright torch triumphant on. 
I saw the expectant nations stand, 
To catch the coming flame in turn ;— 
I saw, from ready hand to hand, 
The clear, though struggling glory burn. 
And oh, their joy, as it came near, 
’T was in itself a joy to see ;— 
While Fancy whispered in wy ear, 
‘That torch they pass is Liberty !? 
And each, as she received the flame, 
Lighted her altar with its ray; 
Then, smiling to the next who came, 
Speeded it on its sparkling way. 
From Albion first, whose ancient shrine 
Was furnished with the fire already, 
Columbia caught the boon divine, 
And lit a flame, like Albion’s, steady. 
The splendid gift then Gallia took, 
And, like a wild Bacchante, raising 
The brand aloft, its sparkles shook, 
As she would set the world a-Llazing! 
And when she fired her altar high, 
It flashed into the reddening air 
So fierce, that Albion, who stood nigh, 
Shrunk, almost blinded by the glare!” 
The rest is hardly as good; still, the poem, strange as it 
sounds to write so of anything by Moore, is, in our opinion at 
least, in no part altogether vulgar or tasteless. 
“ When the fleet youths in long array 
Passed the bright torch triumphant on,” 
is indeed an exceedingly fine touch of rhetoric, and may 
stand beside Collins’s famous lines without fear of the com- 
parison. Yes, Moore isa poet; the greater public is right, 
though they have no right to give such a verdict on the 
evidence before them,—‘“ Lalla Rookh” and the “Irish 
Melodies.” In truth, “the round world” is so infallible in 
literature because it judges purely by instinct, and by no 
arbitrary canons of criticism. The man in the street feels in 
his bones that Moore is a poet, while to arrive at the same 
t:ue conclusion the mere critic must plod through a gibbering 


DANGEROUS ANIMALS OF EUROPE. 


HE author of “ Happy Thoughts,” on comparing the in. 
formation received in a country visit as to the habitg 

of domestic animals, concluded that they were nearly al} 
dangerous, and those that were not were “very uncertain.” 
The same charge cannot be brought against most of the wild 
animals of Europe, and against none of those of our own 
island, except the wild-cat, and the rats, which recently bore 
out Mr. Burnand’s theory by trying to eat three children at 
Paisley. But the causes of the survival of some, and the dig. 
appearance of others, of the larger carnivora of Europe, are 
not clearly known. The best authority for the ancient hauntg 
of the European lions is the gossiping traveller Pausanias, 
This nataral-history note is embedded in a long catalogue of 
the trophies and records of athletic victories at the Olympian 
games, which he saw in the great temple on the plains of 
Elis. There stood a monument to Polydamas. “ He was the 
strongest man of our days,” says Pausanias; “stronger than 
any man except those who bave always been considered as 
gods and heroes. Among other feats, he imitated Hercules 
by killing a lion, unarmed. The mountain region of 
Thrace,” he adds, “south of the river Nestus, which 
flows through the territory of the Alderites, produces 
both other large wild animals, and also lions. So many 
are bred there that in ancient days they attacked the 
camels of Xerxes’ army (when marching to attack Greece), 
and killed numbers of them. These lions especially frequent 
the district below Mount Olympus, one side of which is in 
Thrace, and the other in Macedonia; and it was on this very 
mountain that Polydamas killed a large and very fierce lion.” 
Though the lion has disappeared, the other three carnivorous 
creatures most frequently mentioned by classical writers, the 
bear, the wolf, and the lynx, are still inhabitants of Europe, 
and are found from the Arctic circle to the shores of Southern 
Spain. Of these the lynx seems to be about to disappear 
from the Swiss forests, but is still common in Spain, Portugal 
the Carpathians, and the Swedish woods. It can hardly be 
classed as dangerous, except that, like the cat, its habit is to 
sit perfectly still if discovered, and if wounded to spring 
straight at the aggressor’s head. The European bears differ 
much in size. Some can scarcely be considered as dangerous 


‘lin any sense. Few of the Pyrenean bears which reach 


England are formidable. They are neither large, nor have 
they good coats, but are dwarfed and dusty-coloured, in- 
ferior in every way to the splendid brown bears of Northern 
Russia. In Switzerland they occasionally reach a large size; 
some have been killed which weighed as much as 4201b. But 
the Swiss bears, even when less rare than they are now, were 
always more formidable to sheep than to the shepherds. The 
European wolf is also in the main a destroyer of livestock 
and game, and has not aroused that intense hatred which its 
attacks on children seem to have caused in primitive England 
and Wales. 


The only bird besides the albatross which may be accurately 
included in the list of animals dangerous to human life, is 
still an inhabitant of Europe. This is the lammergeier, or 
bearded-vulture, a few pairs of which still nest in the high 
Alps. The French name “ gypaéte,” or “ vulture-eagle,” best 
describes the bird, which has the appetite and almost the 
dimensions of a condor, and more than the strength of any 
eagle. The wings sometimes measure ten feet from tip totip, 
and the beak, which is from four and a half to five anda 
half inches long, is modelled for seizing and biting, like that 
of the cormorant. Its powers of swallowing and of digestion 
are as remarkable as its physical strength. The stomach of 
one was found to contain the large iliac bone of a cow, the 
thigh of a chamois, a chamois’s ribs half-digested, a quantity 
of small bones, fur, and the claws of a blackcock. Instances 
of attacks made on man by these birds when engaged in 
defending their nests, are numerous; and, considering the size 
of the lammergeier, and the advantage of position from which 
it delivers its onset on the human biped, crawling up or 
down the face of a precipice, it would be strange if 
such experiences did not occur. In the canton of Glaris 
a turpentine-gatherer climbed to an eyrie, and took two 
young lammergeiers, which he tied by the legs and 
slung over his back, while he climbed down the precipice. 
There he was attacked by the old birds, who, though they did 
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not succeed in throwing him from the rocks, followed him for 
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four miles, to the village of Schwanden. Joseph Scherrer, a 
hunter, shot a male lammergeier, and was climbing to the 
nest when the female flew up, and settled on his back, driving 
her claws in deep, and trying with furious backward beats of 
the wings, to drag him from the face of the rock. The man’s 
gun was loaded, but he dared not let go his hold on the rock 
to fire it. His attitude was for a time that of a reversed Pro- 
metheus, the vulture tearing his back, instead of making a 
meal of its victim’s liver. In this predicament the hunter 
eontrived to shift the position of his gun, so that the muzzle 
almost touched the breast of the lammergeier, and cocked 
and fired it with his foot. But in these cases the vulture was 
not the first aggressor. Unfortunately the cases in which it 
has carried away young infants are not rare, and are well 
authenticated. A number of these are mentioned by 
Tschudi, the naturalist of the Alps. In the canton of Uri 
a woman was living in 1854 who had been carried off by a 
lammergeier when a baby; at Hundwyl, in the canton of 
Appenzell, a child was carried off in sight of its parents. 
On the Silberalp a vulture attacked a little boy who was 
watching sheep, seated on a rock, and bad time to knock him 
over the edge of the cliff before the shepherds could drive the 
bird away. At Murren, above the valley of Lauterbrunnen, 
a vultare carried an infant to an inaccessible rock opposite 
the village, and devoured it. Portions of the baby’s red frock 
lay there for some time. Another child of two years’ old, 
but very smalland feeble, was lost when out with her sister. 
The remains of the body were afterwards found on a rock, 
separated from that where the child was last seen by a 
precipice; a valture must have taken it there, either dead or 
living. But the most striking instance of the child-devouring 
tendency of these birds occurred in the Bernese Oberland. A 
child of three years old, called Anne Zurbuchen, was taken 
up to the high alp at hay-making time, and left asleep while 
the father fetched a load of hay. He returned to find the child 
gone. At the same time another peasant, called Henri Michel, 
was coming up the mountain by a rough path, when he heard 
achild cry. At the same time he saw a lammergeier rise and 
sail away. Running up to the place he found the little girl, 
anhurt except for wounds in the arm and left hand, where the 
bird had clutched her. She had lost her socks, shoes, and 
cap while being transported by the bird, the distance traversed 
being about three hundred and fifty yards. The facts were 
all entered in the parish archives of the village of Habkeren; 
and the girl, who lived to be an old woman, was always known 
as “ Geier-Anni.” 

The mountain-vultures have decreased in numbers, partly 
because it is the ambition of the Swiss hunters to shoot them, 
partly because a reward was for many years offered for their 
destruction. But the retreat of some of the quadruped car- 
mivora, such as the lynx and wolf, and the total disappearance 
of the lions from Eastern Europe, are less easily explained. 
Game in abundance is the first condition for the existence of 
a creature like the lion. It is clear from Pausanias’s account 
that large game was very plentiful in Thrace and Macedon ; 
there are still deer and wild-boars; and though forests which 
sheltered the lion in Argos have perished, there are still 
thick woods on the Macedonian ranges. The curious in- 
stance of the boy who was recently found running wild in 
the forests of Pindus, was noticed no long time since in 
the Spectator. Natural causes are not enough to account 
for the disappearance of the lion. It was probably due to 
organised hunts for his destruction. The ancient myths, in 
which the names of killers of noted pests are honoured, 
shows that the lion was an object of dread in ancient Hellas, 
and Hercules gained credit for ridding the country of the 
Nemean lion, just as Theseus gained credit for killing-off 
brigands and making the roads safe. The process as it took 
place in England, is known to history. Royal wolf-hunts, in 
which the King takes the lead, tributes of wolves’ heads, a 
fixed reward for killing them, destroyed the wolf, and possibly 
the bear, in Britain. Organisations for the destruction of 
‘wolves are part of the existing social order in every European 
country where they survive, except Tarkey and Greece. In 
Brittany the office of Grand Louvetier is something more than a 
picturesque survival, and in most cantons of Switzerland, and 
near the Jura Mountains, there are societies for the destruc- 
tion of wolves. 


In the Vaudois Jura the societies have regular mectings, 
Officers, and laws. Part of the society serve as beaters, while 








others carry guns; it is an honour to belong to them, and as 
no one is eligible as a member until he has assisted at three suc- 
cessful hunts, children in arms are sometimes carried a short 
distance in the beat in order to qualify when grown up. The 
bear is hunted in this cantonal fashion in Russia; and only 
the vastness of the forests and mountain-ranges of Northern 
and Central Europe enable him to escape the extermination 
which overtook the lion. As things are, they do escape, and 
both bears and wolves maintain their numbers without 
decrease beyond a certain point. It was noted that after the 
disarmament of the Poles by the Russians, after their first 
rebellion, the number of wolves much increased, and human 
beings were attacked by them even in summer. Wolves are 
daring travellers, and will journey hundreds of miles in search 
of food. Consequently, their numbers in Switzerland, the 
Italian Alps, the Ardennes, and the minor forests of France, 
are replenished every severe winter by immigrants from the 
east, whose place is again taken by Russian wolves moving 
westwards. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


IRISH HATRED OF ENGLAND. 


[To rue Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.” 


Srr,—I think you are unduly despondent in your article on 
the Chicago Convention in the Spectator of September 28th. 
No doubt the American-Irish hate England, and as regards 
them, I agree with you that no immediate remedy is possible. 
But though a strong feeling against England is still felt in 
the old country, Chicago is not Ireland, and there are already 
signs of a better spirit arising here. Such is the general 
Conference of Dairying and other Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies held in Dublin this day week, under the presidency 
of Mr. Horace Plunkett, M.P., at which men of all classes, 
parties, and creeds assisted, a gathering which would cer- 
tainly have been impossible ten or even five years ago, and 
of which the spirit, at once practical and conciliatory, is a 
good augury for the future of the country. A second sign of 
this better spirit is the remarkable support so widely given 
to Mr. Plunkett’s proposal for a Recess Committee of Irish 
politicians to place before the Government a non-contentious 
Irish programme. 

Let us take as our motto, “Be not weary of well-doing,” 
and perhaps the less the element of calculation enters into 
our policy, the greater the softening of old animosities will 
be. Therefore let us not count on such a return for well- 
doing, but rather let us despair of it, at any rate in Ireland 
itself; in America the memories are necessarily bitterest, and, 
unfortunately, no remedial measures now applied in Ireland 
can mitigate the ills suffered by the emigrant of fifty years 
ago, or benefit his descendants across the ocean. 

The “ half-delirions patient” to whom you liken Ireland, 
is passing out of the feverish stage, and will, we may fairly 
hope, now be able to judge for herself the efficacy of 
“the nurse’s” treatment. We need not take too much to 
heart “the bullying” of “the foolish, violent, and prejadiced 
friends” of the patient. Let us, however, not forget how 
much cause for prejudice, folly, and violence the nurse herself 
has given in the past. Rather Jet that remembrance brace us 
to well-doing, unwearying, but not without hope.—I am, Sir, 
&e, 

Mount Trenchard, October 2nd. 





MONTEAGLE. 





AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
[To Tue EpiTor oF THE “‘ Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of September 28th, you commence 
one of your notes as follows:—“ The Agricultural Returns 
for Great Britain during 1894 show some curious facts in 
opposition to the stories of increasing depression. For 
example, the area of cultivation is increasing, not decreasing. 
In 1869, probably the record year for English agriculture, 
the total cultivated area of Great Britain was 30,339,000 acres. 
It is now 32,630,000.” The explanation of the increase since 
the earlier date is, I have always understood, perfectly well 
explained by the fact that the Returns, which are voluntarily 
made by the occupier, are better filled up now than they were 
formerly, and that hence a larger area appears to be cultivated 
than in years past. Nor has the increase which used to be 
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recorded continued. If you will look through the Returns 
you will see yearly a continued increase up to 1891. The 
figures for the succeeding years are as follows. They are 
taken from the Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom 
(forty-first number), with the exception of 1894, which are 
your own figures :— 

GREAT BRITAIN. CULTIVATED AREA. 


1891 i. ii te aes ... 82,918,514 acres, 
1892 ane tee me sag ooo 92,085,550 45 
1893 it i Re. oes ... 982,643,709 ,, 
1894 nee we iox ose +.» 982,630,000 ,, 


You will observe that there is thus an actual, though not at 
present a large, diminution recorded. You further observe, 
“Considering that cereals have such a name in England as a 
badly paying crop, it is curious to note that last year the 
cereal area increased, while that under potatoes—which are 
supposed to be specially lucrative—decreased by 23,000 acres.” 
With respect to this, it should be observed that as land in 
England is generally still cultivated under a system of rota 
tion, it may occur that the “cereal area” may for a time 
increase, and “that under potatoes ” may decrease, necessarily, 
owing to the land being able to take the one crop and not the 
other. If yon would look back over the figures of the area 
under wheat for the last fifteen or sixteen years, you will see 
some considerable fluctuations resulting from the cause 
recorded in the Returns. You may think it worth while to 
insert this letter. I should not have troubled you with it had 
you not obviously considered the facts you narrated to a 
certain extent disproved, or, to use your own words, were “in 
opposition to the stories of increasing depression.” The 
recently printed official reports as to the state of agriculture 
in Cambridge, Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, are surely enough 
to convince any one of the existence of the depression at the 
present time. If supplementary reports are issued after 
Michaelmas this year—and it is very desirable that this 
should be done—they will show, I fear, a distinct increase in 
the amount of land unoccupied, of labourers unemployed and 
compelled to seek work elsewhere, and of general depression 
in these districts. —I am, Sir, &c., 
An EasTERN CounTIES LANDOWNER AND FARMER, 





BUTTER-FACTORIES, 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPpectarTor.’’] 
Srr,—If a Wolff may presume to answer a Bear, speaking 
about a Cow, I should like to be allowed to say just two 
words in reply to Mr. Bear’s letter in the Spectator of 
September 28th. The days when I had cows of my own to 
look after, in order to turn their milk into money, are so long 
gone by, that I do not venture to dispute with Mr. Bear about 
the actual cost of dairy management, &c. I have never heard 
co-operative dairies recommended as a preferable alternative 
wherever there are facilities for a direct retail sale, which is 
universally, I think, understood to yield the most satisfactory 
results. Where on the other hand there are no such facilities, 
the ample margin admitted to exist, not in one place only or 
two, but in all in which co-operative dairying is practised—in 
Italy as in Iceland, in Siberia, Rhineland, and Mecklenburg 
as in Brittany and Denmark—between net proceeds realised 
by individual dairying and co-operation, a margin of some- 
thing like 30 to 35 per cent. ought to be allowed for cost of 
carriage. The point on which I am more particularly 
anxious to answer Mr. Bear, in order that his sanguine 
views may not raise false hopes, is his expectation that some 
of our competitors may be driven by the dropping prices to 
“fall out of the contest.” Conversations which I have 
recently bad, for the most part in their own countries, with 
agricultural co-operators of nearly every European nation— 
in connection with the proposal to make arrangements for 
direct trading relations between co-operative bodies in dif- 
ferent countries—lead me to apprehend that the prospect to 
which Mr. Bear refers is rather remote. My foreign friends 
one and all jamp<d at the idea of direct trading relations. 
The effect to me was perfectly comical, because they all had 
one and the same end in view, and that view was to sell, 
and to sell specifically, dairy produce. The Danes want 
to sell, not less, but more. The French, who accuse 
the Danes of exporting French butter from Brittany to 
sell to us as Danish, are anxious to do a larger business. The 
Peasants’ Association, which has not done much as yet in 





batter-selling to England, is eager to open a trading account, 
The Swiss hope to get rid of co-operatively-made cheese. The 
fact which Mr. Bear appears to overlook is this, that, bad as, 
from a seller’s point of view, our price is, it is still better than. 
that which obtains abroad, and until population and wealth 
live abroad to a level even with ours, that disparity is likely 
-to continue. As regards more specifically co-operative butter.. 
making in Denmark, some of our farmers appear on the wrong: 
track in accounting for its success, not by superior skill in the: 
particular business, but by the superior “ trading facilities ”* 
which are assumed to exist in Denmark. A very interesting 
report upon agricultural co-operation in Denmark, which one of: 
the leaders of the movement, Herr Rasmussen, has contributed 
to our International Co-operative Congress, which will shortly 
be published, and which I commend to the notice of British 
farmers, distinctly lays it down that that success is the 
outcome of some thirty years’ persistent pegging away at 
technical education. “Sound technical education,” so Herr 
Rasmussen declares, “is at the bottom of it all.” Crushed. 
externally by the humiliating defeat of 1864, the Danes 
adopted Cowper’s counsel of resignation, and, since there was 
nothing to be got by arms, gave themselves up vigorously to- 
the cultivation, if not of the turf, at any rate of the pasture, 
in order on that ground to gain new laurels. They have suc-. 
ceeded in a way in which, with the same application, probably 
others may succeed. If they now really possess greater 
trading facilities than we, those facilities are of their own 
making —I am, Sir, &c., 


Reform Club, September 28th. Henry W. WOLtLrr.. 





THE ALPS, FROM END TO END. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE “ SPecTATOR.”] 

Si1r,—Will you allow me to make a few comments on some 
statements contained in your review of Sir W. Conway’s. 
book, “The Alps, from End to End,” in the Spectator of 
September 28th? It is, perhaps, hardly to be expected that. 
any account of a mountaineering tour in the Alps should. 
make a favourable impression on a reviewer who regards as. 
essentially distinct “the class that mountaineers,” and “ that. 
which feels interest in mountains”; but surely some of the 
criticisms with regard to the sport of mountaineering im 
general are a little too adverse. The cloud of mystery which. 
in the opinion of your reviewer should ever shroud the high 
peaks, though it might conduce to the longevity of mountain- 
spectres, and so commend itself to the lover of mythology who is. 
not also a lover of nature, would nevertheless deprive mankind: 
of the privilege of enjoying the delights of the noblest of recrea- 
tions. Without the aid of ice-axes and other mountaineering. 
paraphernalia which your reviewer declares to be “ at enmity 
with the sacred character of the eternal hills,” the true, 
beauty and majesty of the mountains can never be seen or 
realised, unless indeed it be by means of the mountain rail~ 
way,—that terrible invention of the nineteenth century, the- 
spread of which is looked on with such dismay by true 
mountaineers like Sir W. Conway. 

The visitor to the Alps who confines himself to the valley 
loses well nigh all the grandeur and inexpressible charm of 
mountain scenery; but, though all who have the gift of health 
may climb mountains, comparatively few have time and: 
opportunity to do what Sir W. Conway has done, to traverse 
the entire Alpine chain by peaks and passes from end to end. 
The journey was a remarkable one, and, at least until such a 
tour is of common occurrence, an account of it must be- 
interesting to all mountaineers, apart from the usefulness of 
the information it affords to any one desirous of making » 
similar expedition.—I am, Sir, &c., L. W. CharkKE. 

5 Ladbroke Square, W., September 29th, 1895, 





THE CONGO STATE AND KING LEOPOLD. 
[To tax Epiron oy THE “SrectTatTor.”] 
Srz,—Many have read with profound thankfulness the strong; 
and, let me add, statesmanlike, article in the Spectator of 
September 28th, on the “Future of the Congo State.” 
Beyond question, Belgium and its ruler have the absolute 
right to deal with their African territory, having due regard 
to international relations, as may seem to them best; and 
as Eagland has neither title nor claim—nor indeed desire— 
to possess it, why should we be so readily filled with alarm ” 
Certainly, no responsible political leader of anv shade cam 
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‘have any sympathy with the sentiments recently expressed 
in numerous newspapers both at home and abroad. 

The visit of King Leopold to Paris has created in the minds 
of certain newspaper writers and correspondents an unac- 
countable sense of mystery and suspicion. The Spectator has 
conclusively shown that if the King considers it expedient to 
; with the Congo Free State, or any considerable portion 
of it, the only available purchaser is France, which, after 
Belgium, bas a preferential claim, never objected to by 
England, and indeed inferentially endorsed. But it cannot 
be too clearly pointed out that all the alleged objects of the 
visit to Paris and the interviews with French statesmen, are 
-mere assumption. We have no authoritative statement or 
data, and no one need be surprised if we are informed, at 
the proper time, that the future of the Congo State has 
mot been the subject of any serious discussion. Only a 
few weeks ago King Leopold paid a quiet visit to London, 
and the air was not filled with forebodings of intrigues 
against France. 

Throughout all these rumours and disquisitions, there has 
deen a humiliating lack of common-sense and dignity—a 
mere “dog-in-the-manger instinct "— neither reasonable 
nor safe.” It is surely absurd for any one to jump to the 
conclusion that a Leopold, her old and trusted ally, has sud- 
denly determined to cast off his allegiance to Great Britain, 
and practically nullify the solemn treaties which unite Bel- 
gium and England in common obligations necessary to the 
peace and prosperity of both countries. 

The King of the Belgians conspiring with the President of 
the French Republic to turn the Japanese out of Corea and the 
English out. of Egypt, or for any other purpose, one would have 
considered impossible of credence by any responsible journalist 
-or politician. King Leopold—as one strangely perverted 
Paris correspondent forcibly admits—is no fool, but very 
much the reverse. Those who have most closely watched his 
career and are best able to judge, constantly testify that he 
possesses gifts of a high order,—foresight, knowledge of men, 
rare administrative faculty, and calm strength. In modern 
‘times, there is no more heroic achievement than the creation 
of the Congo Free State; and it isa source of regret and danger 
that so few in England have made themselves acquainted 
with its origin, position, and government. The story is full 
of interest and significance. Last year I was a guest in 
Brussels at the national reception given to Captain Jacques 
-on his return, after several years of chief and effective service 
an the Congo. The élite, intellectual and social, of Belgium 
were present; foremost statesmen took part in the ceremony ; 
-one oration—worthy in thought, style, and power of our best 
‘Parliamentary efforts—was delivered; all were moved bya 
passionate desire to see firmly established in Africa a vast 
-colony founded on the principles of free labour, fair pay, and 
human rights. All were stirred by a noble pride in the enter- 
prise and effort of Belgium and its brave King, as the pioneers 
of this great commercial and patriotic movement. No one 
need fear that Treaties will be violated or this glory ruth- 
lessly tarnished.—I am, Sir, &c., HuaaH Giizean-ReErp. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A VIRGINIAN. 
(To rHe EpiTor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
‘Srr,—I desire to express my pleasure on reading a very kind 
notice in the Spectator of August 17th, of a book written by 
me about a year ago. It is called “Recollections of a 
Virginian.” In the conclusion of his notice, the clever and 
kindly critic, with a pleasant sarcasm, notices what he calls 
“The General’s little bounce,” and calls for my authority for 
saying wounded Arabs were killed, and the Ahb-bhu-Clea 
wells were filled up after that battle with the Soudanese. As 
he challenges the statement, re my authority, I can only cite 
from memory—a letter, published, I believe, in the St. James’s 
Gazette soon after that battle, “from a gallant young officer ” 
-of an English regiment, who writes to this effect :—“ After 
the battle I found a splendid spear, and stabbed more than a 
-dozen wounded Arabs with it.” The editor said he published 
‘it for the gratification of the friends of the young gentleman. 
Your kindly critic then desires to know why we did 
not win in the war between the States? The plain 
answer is, because we were outnumbered in troops on 
every battle-field—and overborne by the vast resources 
for war, which our exhausted country could not meet. 
When in May, 1865, after the end of all things for our 





unhappy people, I arrived in Richmond, a prisoner of war, 
destitute of everything save memories of four years of con- 
stant struggle, I called upon General Lee, and gave him 
my report of the last battle of the war between the States, 
in which I had the honour to command the Confederate 
Army at Mobile. General Lee, after reading it, told me 
that on April 2nd his whole force amounted to thirty-two 
thousand men of all arms, and that General Grant told him 
at Appomattax, that on that day he held under his command 
a total force of two hundred and twenty thousand men! That 
during the seven days of incessant fighting and marching 
without sufficient food, his [Lee’s] whole fighting force was 
reduced by April 9th to eight thousand eight hundred effec- 
tives! 

To illustrate still further our disparity by my humbler 
experience, General Canby attacked us at Mobile with three 
corps of infantry (say forty-five thousand men), a large park 
of artillery, and Farragut’s fleet (Farragut was absent). Our 
whole fighting force about Mobile—and in the city— 
numbered about eight thousund six hundred effectives 
of all arms. We fought in skirmishes and field-works 
twelve miles from the city, and for twenty days four 
thousand seven hundred Confederates held Canby’s whole 
army there, inflicting heavy losses upon it; and with 
our beer-keg torpedoes we sank twelve men-of-war and trans- 
ports of the Federal Fleet! On April 12th, four thousand 
five hundred infantry and three field-batteries marched out 
of Mobile with colours flying, and sent a flag of truce out to 
the Fleet to inform the enemy that there were only non- 
combatants to hold it. These are now sorrowful but proud 
memories. In consideration of which I hope your critic, who 
is evidently a good sort of fellow, may excuse my “little 
bounce,” whatever that may be. I only know it as a pleasant 
beverage of domestic concoction in Virginia. But let him 
reflect upon the unquestionable records of the war between 
the States, and he will understand why we failed. The 
published authentic records show that all of the Confederates 
enrolled in our armies numbered six hundred thousand men; 
that all of the Federals numbered two million six hundred 
thousand men; that we, always outnumbered on the battle- 
field, won many great victories, but were finally exhausted in 
winning them, and he may understand why we failed.—I am, 


Sir, &c., Dasney H. Mavry, 
Late Major-Gen. Confederate Army. 


[We doubt our correspondent’s memory in regard to the 
letter in the St. James’s Gazette——Ep. Spectator] 





THE HABITS OF ROOKS. 

(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Sprctator.”] 
S1r,—Can any of your numerous readers who are lovers of 
natural history throw light upon the laws and government 
of that curious commonwealth, a large rookery? Have the 
rooks leaders who head their columns when they sally forth 
at dawn, north, south, east, and west, in so orderly and 
purposefal a manner, and who marshal the returning hosts 
in the evening ? 

I have had the opportunity of observing the ways of the 
inhabitants of one of the largest rookeries in the West- 
country, and their systematic and unvarying daily routine. 
In the grey dawn the rooks may be heard holding vociferous 
council together before starting for their various feeding- 
grounds, some of which, I am told, are distant more than 
twenty miles. During the day and until sunset not a single 
bird is to be seen near home (except in bad weather), so 
complete is the exodus. The rookery is situated in a belt 
of lofty beeches and other trees which shelter the beauti ul 
garden in front of a large country house; the corre- 
sponding trees on the east and opposite side also receive 
a proportion of the birds, but only those, I have noticed, 
which are crowded ont of tke more favoured quarters. Every 
evening when the sun has sunk below the horizon, and the 
trunks of the beeches stand out black against the orange 
afterglow, the rooks begin to come home ; first in small com- 
panies, when a solitary bird sometimes turns back as if to 
reconnoitre, but presently in a mighty rush which fills the 
air with a sound as of waves breaking on shingle, heightened 
by confused cawings and the sharper note of the numberless 
jackdaws who live in company with the rooks. The choosing 
of roosting-places is a long and exciting operation, and many 
times the whole vast multitude rise again and again in a 
cloud into the air and swirl round and round the beus«, literally 
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darkening the sky and filling the air far and near as with a 
great black snow-storm. It is an extraordinary and most in- 
teresting sight, and the dusk has deepened into darkness 
before the countless myriads have settled down to their liking. 
In summer, detachments of the rooks, with the young birds, 
leave the parent-rookery (like swarms of bees) and go into 
summer quarters elsewhere, all returning home for the winter 
and spring.—I am, Sir, &c., CoRNWALL. 





LACK-MINDEDNESS. 
[To ruz Epitox or THE “SprecratTor.”] 

Srr,—I have lately come across another example of “ lack- 
mindedness,” 2s I would call it rather than “absent-minded- 
ness.” A Berne newspaper contained the following prospectus 
of a hotel :—* ——, in the Bernese Oberland, is the favourite 
place of resort for those who are fond of solitude. Persons in 
search of solitude are, in fact, constantly flocking there from 
the four quarters of the globe.” I gather from my informant 
that this is either a copy or a translation of the prospectus. 
But I forbear to give the name of the favourite retreat, partly 
because I have not myself seen the advertisement, and partly 
for fear that many of your readers might be tempted to swell 
the crowd in that haunt of populous solitude. In my Harrow 
days it was reported that the very clever and kind-hearted, 
but irascible and sometimes inconsequent, Second Master (long 
since deceased) once called out to the boys in his form: “If 
one boy prompts another, the boy who prompts shall have 
ten times as many lines to write out as the boy who is 
prompted, and the boy who is prompted just the same.”— 
am, Sir, &., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Divonne-les-Bains, Ain, France, September 30th. 








POETRY. 


THE OLD GARDEN. 


AN odour rich of full-bloomed flowers 
Bids me restrain my steps, and lean 

Over an old grey wall, where cowers 
The shrinking moss in crevice green. 





Spread here before my listless gaze 
An old-world English garden lies, 
Where paths and arbours twine a maze, 
And flowers woo the buzzing flies. 


Untrimmed, unkempt, in lavish growth, 
All Nature keeps companionship : 
The graceful lily is not loth 
To touch the briar with her lip. 


In peach-tree shade lie flowers wild, 
All unsuspecting of their birth; 
And weed to plant is reconciled 
By common love for Mother Earth. 


The paths and beds would fain conceal 
Distinction, where the apple drops, 

Or truant strawberry blossoms feel 
Their way across to alien crops. 


While moss and lichen intercede, 
All rival hnes to harmonise,— 
*Tis thus alike the rose and weed 
Contribute pleasure to our eyes. 
I love thee, garden, and like the bee 
This blessing from thy bounty sip :—= 
“Fair in ourselves we each may be, 
But fairer for companionship.” 
PERCEVAL GRAY. 





A WISH. 
Deatu, when I die, I pray thee let it be 
Jn autumn, when across the spiky furze 
There floats the film of silver gossamers : 
In early autumn, when the cherry-tree 
Is tonched with flame; the beech with russet gold; 
And o’er the fallow field and purple lea 
The starlings scream, while swa!!ows prt to sea, 
And woolly mists hang light on wood and wold. 


Now when no sound is heard, unless it were 

The thud of acorns on the wrinkled earth, 
While thoughts of summer linger in the air, 
Sweet with the smell of apples; now when Mirth 
Is still as Grief, and Peace is everywhere, 

Bring me, O Death, into the arms of Birth ! 








BOOKS. 


M. PAUL BOURGET ON AMERICA.* 

No one who begins this charming book will lay it down with. 
out finishing it, or without a doubt whether he has gained 
from its perusal quite so much as during its perusal he 
thought he was gaining. M. Paul Bourget is interesting 
throughout, but he is also superficial. The extraordinary 
quickness of his impressions, his occasional flashes of insight, 
and his perfect lucidity of style, a lucidity unmistakable even 
in a translation that is a little too American—we do not, for 
example, in English, write “ back of this” for “ behind this” 
—make his pictures most attractive; but they are not always 
equally instructive. The author brings into prominence what 
he sees in America with his eyes or hears with his ears, and 
the result is that life in America is all hillocks and depths, 
the plains being invisible or forgotten. M. Paul Bourget dis- 
cerns in America three governing “ notes” distinguishing its 
civilisation from that of Europe, the first of which is hurry. The 
rash of American life, its nerve-destroying pace, the vehemence 
with which everything is done by the crowds which do every- 
thing, is painted throughout with a touch which we can only 
describe as masterly. Whatever the subject of description, 
the reader is never left unaware that the atmosphere is rari- 
fied, that nerve-force is always being expended, that every- 
body is, so to speak, on the gallop :— 

“Town and country succeed one another. The train passes at 

full speed over low bridges, spanning broad rivers which flow 
between forests—remains of forests, rather—violated, massacred 
forests, whose vigorous vegetation still bears witness to the primi- 
tive splendour of this country, before ‘ the pale-faced destroyer of 
forests’ had set foot upon it. Rows upon rows of cottages, 
without gardens, without a single one of those little, open-air 
drawing-rooms in which the French citizen loves to saunter, 
pruning-shears and watering-pot in hand. But where shall 
Americans find the time to saunter, the time to watch the 
budding rose trees, to let themselves live? Their rose trees are 
those vast, ever-multiplying factory chimneys. Their gardens 
are these Louses, so rapidly built that a single generation sees 
them increase fivefold, tenfold, and more. In 1800, New Haven, 
through which we have just passed, had five thousand in- 
habitants; to-day it has eighty thousand, and its commerce is 
valued at more than a hundred and fifty million francs a year. A 
little way back it was Bridgeport, which last year put out a 
hundred millions worth of sewing-machines and carriages; op 
Hartford, where insurance companies have an aggregate capital 
of seven hundred millions of francs. These figures become, as it 
were, concrete in view of this landscape, which they explain and 
with which they blend, so many are the steamboats in the most 
insignificant ports, the electric railways in the city streets, the 
factories in the country towns, and the advertisements, advertise- 
ments, everywhere. I had taken out paper to make a general 
summary of the impressions of this first week. I cannot do it, so 
much is my attention absorbed by the medley of primitive 
scenery—so little removed from aboriginal wildness—and ex- 
aggerated industrialism.” 
That description must be accurate, and indeed it is confirmed 
by all visitors to America, but then there must also be spread 
over those broad plains and low valleys a vast quiet beneath 
which millions lead lives that are never hurried and never- 
change much, in which, in truth, the grand defect is an endless 
monotony. This quiet, M. Paul Bourget does not describe, 
does not realise, does not import into his picture, and therefore 
its effect is that of an untrue glare. The reader who knew 
nothing else of America than this book would imagine that 
the whole population were living at top-speed, that every- 
where there were crowds, and that no one was quiet and slow 
and undemonstrative,—which is a false conclusion. The verp 
essence of village life in America is that millions of strangely 
reserved persons are doing to-day silently and slowly what 
with equal slowness and silence they did yesterday and will 
do to-morrow. The second note is that of excess, which M. 
Paul Bourget attributes to everything as the most visible 
quality, to the architecture, to the extent of businesses, above 
all, to the machinery of luxary,—farniture, pictures, decora- 
tions :— 


* Outre-Mer; Impressionsof America, By Paul Bourget. London: T. Fisher 
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« A first impression emerges from the homes of Newport. It 
ought to be correct, so much does it accord with the rest of 
American life, even outside of villas like these. This is a new 
evidence of excess, abuse, absence of moderation. On the floors 
of halls which are too high there are too many precious Persian 
and Oriental rugs. There are too many tapestries, too many 
paintings on the walls of the drawing-rooms. The guest-chambers 
have too many bibelots, too much rare furniture, and on the lunch 
or dinner table there are too many flowers, too many plants, too 
much crystal, too much silver. At this moment I can see in the 
centre of one of these tables a vase of solid silver, large and deep 
as the pot of a huge plant, two small, however, for a bunch of 
vrapes, a prodigal bunch with grapes as large as small cannon 
palls. Isee again a screen made of an Italian painting of the 
school of the Carracci, cut into four paris. The canvas has not 
been much injured and the work was well done, but what a symbol 
of this perpetual extravagance of luxury and refinement! This 
excess has its prototype in the rose so justly called the ‘ American 
beauty,’ enormous bunches of which crown these tables. It has 
so long a stem, it is so intensely red, so wide open, and so strongly 
perfumed, that it does not seem like a natural flower. It requires 
the greenhouse, the exposition, a public display. Splendid as it 
is, it makes one long for the frail wild eglantine with its rosy 
petals which a breath of wind will cruwple. For the eglantine 
is a bit of nature, and also of aristocracy, at least in the sense in 
which we Europeans understand the word, for with us it is in- 
separable from an idea of soft colouring and absence of pretension. 
It is certain that this excess reveals in this people an energy 
much more like that of the Renascence, for example, under divers 
forms, than that meagreness of individuality which we moderns 
disguise under the name of distinction.” 


All this, however, is the mark of a class, a class which, as he 
says, has conquered civilisation too rapidly, and not of the 
average American, whose tendency is to live beneath his 
means, to decry all sumptuosity as vain, and even to delight 
in a form of humour of which the very essence is minimising, 
the paring away of all excess. M. Paul Bourget tells us 
nothing of all that, any more than he tells us that his third 
note, the prominence or dominance of young girls in the 
cities of the Union, is counterbalanced by the wonderful 
quiescence of millions of overworked women in the villages, 
where, in thousands upon thousands of homesteads, the “ old 
man,” or family father, wields an authority as perfect as if be 
were an Arab or a Chinese. The whole of life in America 
is not described by M. Bourget, but only certain incidents 
of it, which are, in the great cities, doubtless very promi- 
nent. Like all Frenchmen, he generalises too rapidly from 
what he sees. He expects, for instance, a struggle of races, 
or even a war of races, because in the cities the immi- 
grants from Southern and Central Europe are not yet 
fully assimilated, and are more or less hostile to the social 
institutions under which they live, and forgets that of all the 
immigrants the immense majority are Germans, who either 
glide into the population, or ally themselves with the American 
and not the foreign sections. And he actually ventures, 
because he had seen much habit of hotel-life among the rich, 
upon this astounding generalisation, “ Home-life is less known 
in the United States than in any other country.” Thus too, 
while he gives enormous and unreal prominence to the artisan, 
the freeholder, who in the long-run dominates America, and 
who has repeatedly compelled the cities to order, is left un- 
described. 


Nevertheless, in spite of this grave drawback, the book is a 
fascinating one. Whatever M. Paul Bourget sees with his 
own eyes, he has the gift of making you see whether the thing 
seen be pleasant or disagreeable. Witness, for instance, the 
matchless realism of his description of the gigantic abattoirs 
of Chicago, a horrid chapter reeking with blood and cruelty, 
yet containing the only description of the wonderful “ pack- 
ing trade” of America that an outsider canunderstand. Or 
‘take this sketch of Fifth Avenue :— 


“It is but too evident that money cannot have much value here. 
There is too much of it. The interminable succession of luxurious 
‘mansions which line Fifth Avenue proclaim its mad abundance, 
No shops—unless of articles of luxury—a few dressmakers, a few 
picture-dealers—the last froth of the spent wave of that tide of 
business which drowns the rest of the city—only independent 
dwellings, each one of which, including the ground on which it 
stands, implies a revenue which one dares not calculate. Here 
and there are vast constructions which reproduce the palaces and 
chateaux of Europe. I recognise one French country-seat of the 
sixteenth century ; another, a red and white house, is in the style 


of the time of Louis XIII. The absence of unity in this archi- 


tecture is a sufficient reminder that this is the country of the 
individual will, as the absence of gardens and trees around these 
sumptuous residences proves the newness of all this wealth and 
of the city. This avenue has visibly been willed and created by 
sheer force of millions, in a fever of land speculation, which has 
not left an inch of ground unoccupied. This rapidity is again 





shown in the almest total absence of lifelike figures in the 
sculptures with which the windows and colonnades of these 
impromptu palaces are decorated. An artist needs time to 
observe and patiently follow the forms of life; and if the whole 
United States had not found means to get along without him, 
where would they have been? They have made up for it by feats 
of energy. That is something to triumph over in the industrial 
world, The world of art requires less self-consciousness,—an 
impulse of life which forgets itself, the alternations of dreamy 
idleness with fervid execution. Years must pass before these 
conditions are possible on the banks of the Hudson.” 


Or read the account of West Point, the centre of the military 
strength of the Union, with its wonderfully rigid discipline 
and hard work, and its peculiar method of recruiting its 
ranks,—a method of which, as it will be absolutely new to 
most English readers, we will extract the description :— 


“They began by absolutely suppressing all competition for 

entrance. Each electoral district which nominates a Congress- 
man has a right to name a candidate for a cadetship, and to that 
Congressman belongs the right of designating the candidate, 
whom the War Secretary nominates on that presentation. Ten 
places ‘at large’ are added, which the President of the United 
States fills at his will. He reserves them, asa rule, for the sons 
of soldiers or sailors. On this list of candidates an entrance 
examination, or rather one of qualification, exercises a kind of 
weeding out. Is it necessary to add that politics almost wholly 
determines the choice of Congressmen? Vainly do they try to 
escape therefrom, as, for example, by offering for competition the 
place of a candidate which they have at their disposal. In fact, 
one-third of those places remain unoccupied, in consequence of 
the deficiencies of the youths whom the Congressmen present. 
The person from whom I gather these details and those which 
follow, one of the most remarkable officers of our Army, was 
astonished on visiting West Point at such an anomaly, evidently 
so harmful to the service. ‘There are in it two advantages,’ was 
the reply made to him. ‘In the first place, this recruiting 
answers to the spirit of equality which fcrms the very foundation 
of our democracy; each district of the country shares the 
expenses, and it is, therefore, right that each should share the 
benefits. If admission to West Point were thrown open to com- 
petition, the candidates coming from New England would 
necessarily beat the candidates from the South and West, where 
the average of development is feebler. In the second place, the 
present procedure singles out in the lowest classes, if only a3 an 
electoral bait, boys who, without this, would otherwise remain 
destitute of instruction. It is a means, among thousands 
of others, of giving the poorest the same facilities of culture 
as the richest. And the statistics of the callings exercised 
by the parents of the pupils testify that the method has suc- 
ceeded. We count since the foundation, eight hundred and 
twenty-seven sons of farmers and planters, four hundred and 
ninety-five sons of merchants, four hundred and fifty-five of 
lawyers, two hundred and seventy-one of doctors, only two 
hundred and forty-six of officers, then the sons of all trades— 
butchers, innkeepers, footmen, detectives, house-servants, washer- 
women. There are many chances that an army commanded by 
chiefs who to such an extent are the issue of the people, will not 
become an army of pretorians ; there are great chances also that 
those officers, thus aided by the Republic in the struggle for life, 
will remain faithful to the Constitution. The written oath of 
allegiance which they take on their entry to serve the federal 
power in preference to their native State—without doubt asa 
provision in the case of a new war, like that of the North and 
South—will cost them nothing to keep. The United States have 
done too much for them.” 
M. Bourget, penetrated as he evidently is with the fear of 
Socialism as it manifests itself on the Continent, comes at 
last to the conclusion that democracy in America has recon- 
ciled itself to the freest individualism, and has therefore 
removed most of the objections to that form of social organi- 
sation. That is pleasant hearing; but is he not a little too 
hasty in this conclusion, as in many others? Democracy in 
America has hardly yet been tried, for what is a hundred 
years in the life of a nation, and it is not thirty since it began 
to be menaced by American Socialism, or that more insidious 
enemy who, under the guise of justice to the poor, is pleading 
in truth for a new scheme of redistribution to be effected by 
legal violence. M. Paul Bourget is right in being so appre- 
ciative of the country which entertained him so royally; but 
his knowledge goes hardly deep enough to enable him to do 
more than just sketch what he saw, which he has done most 
charmingly, quite realistically, yet with the feeling which 
shines out in the last extract we shall make, a description of 
the tropical scenery, near Lake Worth, on the coast of 
Florida :— 


“ What a country to be happy in, after the manner of a plant 
that grows in the sun, unmindful and without desire to be else- 
where! In opening my window in the morning, I see, between 
the lake and the house, a forest of cocoanut trees. The fruit 
appears in the middle of the leaves, hung in bunches, and each 
is as large as a child’s head. In going towards the ocean just 
now, I inhaled the perfume of a rose laurel wood, which a tram- 
way, drawn by a single horse, crosses for a mile. The carriage 
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in passing brushes the beautiful trees with their flesh-coloured 
flowers, and, as the people have not even trimmed the branches, 
we tear and destroy living flowers. But this vegetation is so 
rank, that the damage will be repaired to-morrow. A warm odour 
anda sense of growth which inebriates, exbhales from these trees 
and from these grasses, from these fields of pineapples, and 
forests of cocoanut trees. Nature is at one and the same time 
too violent and too soft. The sea at the end of this alley of 
rose-laurels is tooblue. It is no longer the wild ocean, it is the 
Mediterranean, the voluptuous, the feminine——. But no. We 
look closer, and the colossal swelling of the waves shows that it 
is the great and powerful Atlantic. Over that azure there passes 
again the great dark artery of the Gulf Stream, and we notice 
gigantic forms of fisbes as they sport in the blue and violet tints of 
the billows. They are sharks. Their presence does not prevent the 
young Americans from bathing on that free beach. I hear one 
say to another who hesitates, ‘Go, and run your risk.’ That 
saying contains an entire philosophy.” 





A VOLUME OF JEWISH SERMONS.* 

So little is accurately known of the special and distinctive 
religious aspects of modern Judaism, apart from a general 
recognition of its strict and unwavering hold on tradition and 
ceremonial law, and so little understood of its inner spirit, 
or of its outlook towards the future, that this little volume 
of sermons—delivered originally by two Jewish laymen 
in English synagogues—acquires an interest beyond that 
which attaches naturally to the utterance of all sincere and 
earnest religious thought. It is necessary to recall all that 
has befallen the Jewish community in England within the 
present century, almost, it may be said, within the memory of 
living men—the disappearance of legal disabilities, the lapsing 
of ancient and cruel prejudice, the opening up of new springs 
of influence, as a result of free and unhampered intercourse 
on equal terms—in order to realise at all adequately how 
immense are the changes which have resulted socially and 
politically in its position and prospects. Tenacious and un- 
yielding as the Jewish character has hitherto shown itself to 
be, it is hard to conceive it remaining under such changed 
conditions as utterly unresponsive and insensible to all external 
influences around it, as has been until now the case. Few 
facts in history are more strange and impressive than the 
persistent hold on life and identity retained by the Jewish 
nation through its long discipline of persecution and oppres- 
sion, pressed upon on all sides, till it would almost seem that 
all character and individuality must be extinguished; a 
race hated, despised, persecuted, dreaded, yet holding on its 
solitary course, its unbroken lot of suffering serving only to 
deepen in the national consciousness even more unyielding 
traits of character and a prouder sense of a special and separate 
destiny. It would be scarcely possible to overestimate the part 
thus taken by persecution in the past in strengthening in 
the Jew his passionately held belief in the unique greatness 
of his national and religious history, and doubtless for long 
the traditions of such a history must continue to exert their 
power over imagination and hope. It is this instinctive con- 
fidence in the divine mission of Judaism, preserved amid 
every circumstance of trial and disaster, which lends an 
element of tragic greatness to so many passages of Jewish 
history. It asserts its memory at times, in spite of all that 
is most prosaic and unpromising in the everyday Jewish life 
with which we are familiar; and now and again it reappears 
with fresh force, as in the spectacle so lately seen of that 
strange throng and confusion of Jewish refugees, who 
have made their way to England from the persecutions of 
Russia and Roumania, and whose kinship with their more 
fortunate English brethren could scarcely be detected but 
for that same unquestioning loyalty to Jewish faith in its 
most inflexible and rigid shape. 

But if the enforced isolation and the ill-usage of the 
past have acted so remarkably on the character of Judaism, 
what may be anticipated now that the strange and powerful 
stimulus of persecution is withdrawn, and the Jewish com- 
munity, in England at least, can look forward to a normal 
existence, lived under the protection of equal laws, in the 
midst of a stirring and vigorous society? What is to be its 
attitude towards modern social and political problems; how 
will it prosper in an environment unlike anything it has 
hitherto experienced; how far can it succeed in preserving 
unweakened, without the aid of its former absolute severance 
from the religious and social life around it, its special national 
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character, and its sense of exclusive and jealously guarded 
religious privileges ? 

Any definite and final answer to such questions must of neces. 
sity belong to the future, which doubtless carries with it sur. 
prises as unlooked-for and as eventful as any on which we can 
now look back in past history; and it may be that among them 
is included the character which the development of modern 
Judaism isto assume. It would certainly be unfair to describe 
this little volume, interesting and suggestive as it is, as in any 
way more than a provisional and incomplete attempt to meet 
some of the more obvious and practical aspects of the subject, 
Probably the authors themselves are not always at one as 
to the answer they would offer. But their words show that 
they recognise that the problem exists, and that, as stated by 
one of them, “ to reconcile, if it may be, the old with the new, 
is the crying need of Judaism to-day.” It is the interest of 
the book that it indicates the direction which individua} 
minds, at least, are taking in the Jewish community, and 
the lines on which, in the judgment of some of them, such a 
reconciliation may be well and safely effected. 

Each author, as the sermons show, has his own special 
method of entering upon his subject. Mr. Abrahams’s con- 
tributions strike the reader at once as much more distinctively 
Jewish in tone and conception. They touch much more 
frequently on points of Jewish ritual or observance, and they 
receive constant illustration, often of a curious and interesting 
kind, from Talmudic or Rabbinical sources. It is a noticeable 
feature, in both authors, that any use made in quotation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Testament, which is so 
frequent and so much a matter of course in ordinary ser- 
mons, is here so scanty and occasional. In Mr. Abrahams’s 
sermons the place of such quotations is for the most part 
taken by shrewd or suggestive or humorous sayings of the 
Rabbis, or by quaint Talmudic legends; but they are quoted 
with curiously little sense of the incongruity which arises 
from their juxtaposition on equal terms, as it were, with 
the far loftier language and teaching of Old Testament 
history and prophecy. Without containing anything of 
remarkable originality, Mr. Abrahams’s discourses, as far as 
they touch on points of conduct and practical morality, are 
sensible and vigorous, with something in their style of the 
homely wisdom of the Rabbis whose words he is so fond of 
quoting. They afford, too, incidentally interesting glimpses 
of some of the more local and traditional aspects of Judaism 
as they reveal themselves in popular customs and observances, 
homely or pathetic, some of them still practised, whilst others 
are passing away as the conditions change out of which they 
sprang, but all of them suggestive of the way in which a 
common experience and common worship have combined to 
awaken and preserve the sense of close fellowship. There are 
other and less engaging traits of character in his Jewish 
brethren—aspects of Judaism which perhaps almost neces, 
sarily make part of a community, free and prosperous after 
long misfortune—which are touched on by Mr. Abrahams, 
who shows that, when occasion calls for it, he can express 
himself with considerable frankness, and with a straight- 
forward utterance and an honesty which suits well his 
subject. 

In passing to Mr. Montefiore’s sermons we are sensible of a 
higher level alike of thought and expression. Mr. Montefiore 
disclaims for himself the title of a “ non-observant Jew,” but. 
his Judaism is of a kind which has been deeply influenced 
by modern thought and culture, with little about it sug- 
gestive of the purely local or national aspects of Jewish 
character. The Jadaism reflected in his pages is that of a 
severe and lofty theism, rather than a religion of strict cere- 
monial and legal tradition. It is this conception of it as 
enforcing with stern and awful authority the claims and the 
absolute supremacy of the moral law, and its jurisdiction over 
every department of life, which is the central thought—ex- 
pressed in some of the infiuitely varied forms of which it is 
capable, and often in passages of real beauty and suggestive- 
ness, and with the impressiveness that comes of sincerity and 
conviction—in the fine sermons on “ Holiness,” “ Religion 
and Morality,” “The Way of Righteousness.” In a sermon 
on that great text which has been alike the distinctive 
glory and the reproach of Judaism—“ Ye are my witnesses, 
caith the Lord, and my servant whom I have chosen ”—Mr. 
Montefiore sketches out the ideal of a new Judaism, which 
throwing itself boldJy upon the future, with a wider and more 
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spiritual conception of its mission and destiny, and no longer 
limited by the bonds of race or the fetters of an exclusive and 
rigidly ordered tradition and worship, should aspire to gather 
under its shadow the religious hopes and aspirations of man- 
kind. The appeal is a bold one, and is made with unques- 
tionable sincerity. “Let it not once more be said of us,” 
writes Mr. Montefiore, “as, alas! it was too often said of the 
Israel which returned from Babylon, ‘who is biind but my 
servant, or deaf as my messenger that I send?’ Let not 
Jsrael be compelled to put in a claim to stand for him, ‘ Che 
fece per viltate il gran rifiuto.”” And yet as we recall what 
Judaism, with all its elements of greatness, has ever shown 
itself in its past history, in its fervent but narrow and fierce 
religious devotion, its jealous exclusiveness, its deep sense of 
the greatness of its history and of the unique and unalterable 
character of its privileges, in the imperfect response which 
js all that it bas to offer to those instincts and aspirations of 
men which Christianity has met in so full and overflowing a 
measure, it seems hard to conceive that it can, in the thoughts 
of even its most confident believers, ever aspire to lead and 
govern the religious hopes of the world. It may be that 
under certain conditions, and in the case of individual minds, 
the tendency of modern Judaism is towards some distinctive 
form of Unitarianism, but it is not under the shadow of a 
faith so cold, so severe, so remote that the religious longings 
of the mass of men, however diverse in their faith or worship, 
can hope to be at last reconciled or united. 





THE OLD MiSSIONARY.* 
In The Old Missionary Sir William Hunter has revealed a 
hitherto unsuspected power. We were aware that the 
erudite and brilliant interpreter to England of its Indian 
Empire possessed what is called historical imagination, but 
were not prepared to receive from him a tale of tender 
pathos which it is difficult to read without tears. The Indian 
missionary has been the subject of ignorant detraction and of 
an adulation not much more intelligent. He has been lauded 
—as if it were an act of supernatural virtue—for going to a 
land to which most of his fellow-countrymen are perfectly 
willing to go in order to advance their worldly interests. The 
real pathos of his lot does not consist in perils of waters nor 
in perils of robbers, but in the circumstance that he finds his 
spiritual task beyond his powers. In its portraiture of this 
truly tragic feature in missionary life, Sir William Hunter’s 
tale is a work of truth as well as of art. The distant station 
to which the author takes us is not predisposed to interest itself 
in missions. On Sunday morning the aide-de-camp officially 
marks the claims of the day by appearing in his staff spurs at 
breakfast; and the Judge reads service in the mess-tent. After 
service the younger men go to see to their dogs and guns, 
andthe older men attend to their correspondence. No one 
cares to go to the mission-chapel, nor would its existence have 
been heeded by the station had it not been for the character 
of the missionary in charge. Trafalgar Douglas, as described 
by the author, is a combination of the fifth-century Saint 
Severinus, and the members of the Mystic Brotherboods of the 
later Middle Ages. Of an old Scotch family, and in his youth 
a naval officer, he had been bred a Scotch Episcopalian, and 
he continued to use the services of his Church. He had, 
however, passed under the inspiring influence of Edward 
Irving, and went out to India in the capacity of a medical 
missionary. There he buried himself in what was at the 
time a jungle district, amid tribes of hillmen. Among 
these he lived and laboured, living a life of apostolic 
self-denial, Even in his old age he objected to driving, 
experience having taught him that it was only by walk- 
ing with a few disciples, from hamlet to hamlet, like 
St. Francis, that he could gain the confidence of the 
villagers. He preached everywhere, baptised many converts, 
and so completely gained the confidence of the hillmen that 
it was the custom to bring their disputes to him for settlement 
on Sunday evenings, when he held an informal court, and the 
decisions of the “ Refuge of the Poor ” and the “ Incarnation 
of Justice” were accepted without a murmur, much to the 
amazement of the European Magistrates, who had other 
experiences. His personal influence was not less with the 
Anglo-Indians of the station, from whom he sometimes obtained 
concessions in favour of the people which gave a twinge to 
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official consciences. After having made such a concession a 
Lieutenant-Governor remarked :—“I scarcely understand how 
the missionary led me into a subject which I have always 
avoided with him. But the highest piety seems to win its 
way as unconsciously as the finest tact.” 

The success which amazed onlookers did not satisfy the 
Missionary himself. Fortunately, he was connected with no 
society; having come to India at his own charges, and not 
having to write reports to encourage subscribers, he was able 
to give expression to his sense of disappointment. He had 
come to India with the hope of bringing the people into 
spiritual sympathy with his faith, and he felt that his work 
had been a failure. His converts remained very much what 
their early training had made them. Like most Indian 
missionaries he began to look to the future, rather than to the 
present, and he established numerous schools, of the simplest 
description however, for he was opposed to the ambitious 
system of Government education. Regarding that system 
Sir William Hunter pats some memorable words into his 
mouth :— 

“Your State education is producing a revolt against three 

principles which, although they were pushed too far in ancient 
India, represent the deepest wants of human nature—the prin- 
ciple of discipline, the principle of religion, the principle of con- 
tentment. The old indigenous schools carried punishment to the 
verge of torture. Your Government schools pride themselves on 
having almost done away with the rod, and in due time you will 
have on your hand a race of young men who have grown up with- 
out discipline. The indigenous schools made the native religions 
too much the staple of instruction, opening the day’s work by 
chanting a long invocation to the sun or some other deity, while 
each boy began his exercise by writing the name of a divinity at 
the top. Your Government sehools take credit for abstaining 
from religious teaching of any sort, and in due time you will 
have on your hands a race of young men who have grown up 
in the public non-recognition of God. The indigenous schools 
educated the working and trading classes for the natural business 
of their lives. Your Government schools spur on every clever 
small boy with scholarships and money allowances, to try to get 
into a bigger school, and so through many bigger schools, with 
the stimulus of bigyer scholarships, to a University degree. In 
due time you will have on your hands an overgrown clerkly 
generation, whom you have trained in their youth to depend upon 
Government allowances and to look to Government service, but 
whose adult ambitions not all the offices of the Government would 
satisfy. What are you todo with this great clever class, forced 
up under a foreign system, without discipline, without content- 
ment, and without a God? ‘The day will come,’ he went on, as in 
a reverie, ‘when your State education will be face to face with 
results. They will be forced back on the old indigenous schools 
as the sure foundation of public instruction in India’” 
Part of the Missionary’s work for the future consisted in the 
making of a dictionary of the hill dialect. In this work he 
was aided by the assistant Magistrate, a Boden Scholar from. 
Oxford, and by the writer of the tale; and a very attractive 
picture is given of the making of the dictionary in the Mis- 
sionary’s home, at which his little daughter assisted. Not- 
withstanding his disappointment with regard to present 
success, the old man never bated a jot of hope with regard 
to the future, having the most perfect confidence that of. his 
seemingly fruitless labours the predestined harvest would be 
reaped in other days. 

The Missionary’s liberality of thought is illustrated by two 
excellently told episodes. In the former, “The Parting of’ 
the Ways,” we are told how he and the Magistrate went in 
company to a neighbouring village where serious riots had 
broken out between the Catholics and Protestants. As the 
Protestants were under the charge of a disciple of the 
Missionary, it would not have been wonderful if he had: 
used his credit with the Magistrate on behalf of his 
co-religionists. After conference, however, with the Jesuit 
Father, whom he found to be a “righteous man,” he 
went to the Magistrate and informed him that it had 
been borne in upon his mind that the strife should 
be settled as was that between the herdsmen of Abraham. 
and Lot. The Magistrate was sceptical about settling a 
case clearly provided for in the code of criminal pro- 
cedure, on the basis of texts in Genesis. He finally agreed 
to allow the old man to make an attempt to settle the 
difference. With the loyal help of the Jesuit Father, an 
agreement was concluded, in accordance with which the 
Protestants migrated to a neighbouring village on terms 
satisfactory to themselves, and the Catholics were left in 
possession. 

The second and more touching episode is marred, to our 





thinking, by the introduction of a controversy about the 
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Athanasian Creed. The author may be narrating what 
actually occurred, but to us it seems improbable that a man 
like Trafalgar Douglas would have interdicted the use of a 
creed which belonged to the services of his Church, or that 
Indian converts, in the midst of what is described as a 
religious revival, would have set their affections so resolately 
on the use of that mysterious document. Forashort moment 
in the controversy, the Old Missionary loses the mellow 
graciousness of spirit in which his chief charm consists. 
Failing sight, which ended in total blindess, had compelled 
him to lay aside his beloved dictionary, but he is still able to 
work on in schools and chapels with the help of a bright 
eloquent young Brahman, who is in deacon’s orders. But the 
young preacher has been making some studies in ecclesias- 
tical controversy, and he makes a demand that the shortened 
Bengalee service used by the Missionary should be superseded 
by the fall service, and that the Athanasian Creed should be 
used on the Church festivals. The Missionary refuses his 
consent, and he has the pain of witnessing a schism, the 
deacon and the most promising catechists deserting the chapel. 
The sequel should be read in the author’s own words. 
Nothing could be happier than the description of the con- 
duct of the unfortunate deacon when he learns that his 
beloved master is dying, with whom he ardently longs for 
reconciliation; but he is afraid to countenance heresy. He 
seeks guidance in turn from the Boden Scholar, from the 
Jesuit Father, and from an old Brahman. The first counsels 
him to read Gibbon, the second to submit to the master he had 
chosen, the third gives the same advice, but adds a homily on 
Brahman theology which is too good to omit :— 

“ A revealed religion is a short cut to a false sense of certainty 

in regard to Divine things. It is useful for the lower castes, 
whose lives of toil do not leave them leisure for severe thought ; 
therefore our fathers provided incarnations for the common people, 
and so shadowed forth in visible forms the conceptions which they 
themselves had worked out regarding God. But they never set 
fetters on religious thought by confining it within the limits of a 
final revelation, well knowing that, from the first, man has made 
God in his own image, and continues thus to remake Him in each 
succeeding age. A mind like yours, compelled by its nature to go 
on inquiring throughout life after truth, yet shut up within the 
prison-walls of an ancient and a final revelation, can neither dwell 
in peace with its fellow-captives nor find peace for itself. In such 
a religion a Brahman, if he is to obtain rest, must stifle his Brah- 
wan’s spirit of inquiry by eating beef and drinking beer, and by 
absorbing himself, as the European gentlemen do, in worldly 
anxieties and successes.” 
To some it will seem that Sir William Hunter gives a dis- 
couraging view of missionary work in India. We do not so 
understand his purpose. His Old Missionary, who regards 
himself as a failure, diffuses a fragrant influence on the rough 
hillmen and on the cynical Anglo-Indians, which would 
assuredly not have been strengthened by the complacency 
of conscious success. 

We have treated the work as a tale; for the author gives 
no hint that fact is concealed under the garb of fiction. 
Judging from internal evidence, we should conclude that he 
has known in the flesh most of the characters who figure in 


these pages. 





FURTWANGLER’S “MASTERPIECES OF GREEK 
SCULPTURE.” * 
Tr is quite impossible to do justice within any space which we 
can command to this interesting and beautiful book. Written 
by an expert of the first eminence, who joins a finely dis- 
criminating taste to an exhaustive knowledge of his subject, 
it has had the additional advantage of very able editorship. 
Miss Eugénie Sellers has accommodated her original to 
English wants,—not, it should be explained, without the 
author’s full consent. And the enterprise of the publisher 
has greatly enlarged and enriched the department of illustra- 
tion. Seven out of the nineteen full-page plates, and thirty- 
two out of the hundred and eighty-six text-illustrations, are 
to be found only in the English edition. The result is that 
we have a volume which, both in its literary and artistic 
aspect, it is difficult to praise too highly. 

Herr Furtwiingler’s work is divided into sixsections. Four 
of these are respectively headed by the names of great artists 
who represented successive schools of sculpture, “ Pheidias,” 
“Kresilas and Myron,” “ Polycleitos,” ‘“ Skopas,” ‘“ Praxi- 
teles,” “Euphranor.” The “Venus of Milo” and “ Apollo 
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Belvidere” receive separate treatment, and an appendix 
discusses various questions touching the temple of Athena on 
the Acropolis. The first and third of these sections are dis- 
tinguished from the rest, high as is the level of general 
interest, by the author’s and the editor’s exposition of what 
it is not too much to call discoveries. Herr Furtwiingler 
remarks that Pheidias, though “the most famous of all who 
wrought the images of the gods,” has not hitherto been known 
to us by any adequate specimen of his art. We have, indeed, 
reprodactions of his Olympian Zeus and his Athena Par. 
thenos; but they are miniatures of colossal works, and while 
a colossal work can hardly show an artist at his best~a 
special hindrance existing in these cases in the character of 
the ivory and gold material—a miniature does not really 
reproduce a colossus. This want has now been supplied, 
The two statues of the “ Lemnian Athena” in the Dresden 
Maseum, as Herr Furtwiingler shows by an elaborate argu. 
ment, for which we must refer our readers to pp. 4-8 of his 
book, were found to be faithful replicas of a bronze executed 
by the great artist himself. The occasion of the work was the 
departure of the Athenian colonists (Kleruchs) for Lemnos, 
and the date about 450 B.C. The emigrants thus sought to 
bespeak the favour of their patroness, to be continued to them 
in their new home. 


The name of Praxiteles suggests another discovery. The 
hand of this sculptor, already represented by the famous 
Hermes found at Olympia, and probably by the Eubouleus 
(another original), is to be seen in the Aphrodite belonging to 
Lord Leconfield’s collection. Herr Furtwingler speaks 
with absolute confidence on this point, and supports his 
assertion with powerful arguments. ‘“ The very best copies 
of Praxitelian heads,” he writes, “seem lifeless empty masks 
beside it.” The photograph, which comes from the studio of 
Mr. F. Hollyer, of London, bears the contention, as far as 
any such reproduction can. It is indeed a marvellously good 
piece of work, and the face is one of the very rarest beauty, 
Our author says “the master hand is above all things visible 
in the surpassing beauty of the eyes, which are a veritable 
mirror of the soul. In this respect, too, only the Hermes can 
stand comparison.” “The Venus of Medici,” he adds, “is 
merely a translation of the magnificent Praxitelian ideal into 
a languishing and coquettish form.” Miss Sellers wishes to 
add yet a fourth to these Praxitelian originals in the 
“ Aberdeen Head ” (so called from the collection from which 
it was transferred to its present resting-place, the British 
Museum). Her account, given in a footnote to p. 346, of 
how she came to detect the workmanship of the great 
sculptor’s own hand in this bust, badly injured as it is 
by time, is highly interesting. She had for some time 
suspected it, but “it was not,” she adds, “till I had 
this head and that of Hermes photographed side by side 
on a lantern-slide, that I was able definitely to make up 
my mind.” It is noteworthy how photography helps the 
critic of art by bringing out resemblances which might other- 
wise escape him, just as it helps the astronomer by registering 
appearances which the eye, even when aided by the strongest 
magnifiers, cannot detect. Both Professor Klein, who has made 
the work of Praxiteles a special study, and Professor Furt- 
wiingler agree with Miss Sellers’s identification. We cannot 
promise our readers that they will find other things of quite 
equal interest to those which have been indicated; but they 
may be sure that Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture is a very 
admirable book. 





MY JAPANESE WIFE.* 


Ir we could have welcomed this little story as an original 
conception it would have given us considerable pleasure, since 
it is prettily and daintily written; but as it is evidently only 
an adaptation, without any acknowledgment, of Pierre Loti’s 
Madame Chrysanthéme, we are quite unable to form any dis- 
tinct opinion of the author’s powers as a writer of original 
fiction. The plot is not very materially altered, and most of 
the little incidents and descriptions are adopted with but 
very slight changes. True, the English writer falls in love 
with and marries his Japanese wife, whom he paints as a 
pleasant, if somewhat Europeanised, little person, while the 
French writer’s marriage with a by-no-means idealised 
Japanese girl is one of those, unfortunately only too frequent 
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in Japan, which have no permanency; and therein lies the 
only real difference between the two books, if we.do not take 
into account the fact that while the English story is all 
couleur de rose, and hardly touches on any incidents that are 
not charming, but carefully suppresses all that is ugly or 
unattractive, the French one, on the contrary, is inclined to 
be somewhat pessimistic in tone. At the same time it conveys 
an impression of intimate knowledge of the actual conditions 
of life in Japan, and greater realism in the description of 
them. Indeed, we are tempted to ask ourselves, in the 
case of Mr. Holland, whether he has really visited that 
country at all. Having adopted the plan of Madame 
Chrysanthéme, it would be easy enough to get up from the 
many books written on Japan the trifling differences in 
the descriptive portions of the story. It is such stories 
as this little adaptation of Madame Chrysanthéme, with 
which, since it has been well known for some time to all 
who are interested in French literature, we have no further 
concern after having pointed out Mr. Holland’s indebted- 
ness to it (an acknowledgment which would have come more 
gracefully from himself), that make us realise better than any 
amount of mere description, however well done, the extra- 
ordinary difference that exists between Western ideas and 
customs and those of the Japanese. The late war, which has 
clearly shown with what marvellous rapidity and skill the 
Japanese have adopted and utilised all the most modern 
Western tactics and appliances, even down to the hospitals 
fitted with every modern facility that science can suggest, 
and attended by doctors holding the highest European 
degrees, may have given rise to the notion that the 
Japanese are becoming more and more deeply imbued 
with the colour and tone of Western manners and thought. 
It needs, however, only a glance through such pages 
as these before us entirely to disabuse the mind of such an 
erroneous idea, and to convince us that the Japanese are still, 
like so many Orienta!s, only the “ blotting-paper ” of civilisa- 
tion~-very absorbent blotting-paper if you will, but still, 
notwithstanding that, only “ blotting-paper ” after all. Their 
civilisation is, so far, merely superficial, and but slightly 
affects, if it does so at all, their morality, or rather, we 
should say, their conspicuous want of morality. It is but a 
varnish, and not near!y so good a varnish as their own lacquer, 
for, unlike that, it may be easily scratched or entirely rubbed 
off. “ What is common or picturesque in Japan, where the 
geisha, or dancing-girl, with a past, an ambiguous present, 
and a who-knows-what future,” is so universally recog- 
nised as part of the community, where “permanent mar- 
riages between Europeans and Japanese women are as 
infrequent as temporary ones are the reverse,” “is so 
unspeakable in English” that the writer cannot even 
set it down in this drawing-room picture of Japanese 
life that he has adapted for the English public. The 
picture is as pleasing in its way as the pretty little mousmé 
therein described, “whose bizarre clothing attracts notice 
to her even when the delicately pretty face of a child- 
woman with innocent soft eyes and finely arched brows is 
hidden behind the ever-present fan, which she draws from the 
ample folds of her obi,” and whom he marries, much to the 
amazement of her family and his Japanese friends, Why not 
hire a mousmé for the remaining period of his stay, they 
suggest, a real mousmé, not a geisha; but it is not a mousmé, 
but the mousmé, shy, coquettish, piquant little Miss Hyacinth, 
with whom he has fallen in love, and of whom his friend, 
suddenly discovering his state of mind, remarks, “ Her people 
are rich, but still they might be induced to sell her” :— 
***Man alive,’ exclaims the writer, without remembering that 
Kotmasu’s English does not extend to the knowledge of sucha 
phrase, ‘what do you think I want?’ He is laconic, and smiles, 
‘Hyacinth—the mousmé.’—' Yes, but it is not for a temporary 
marriage.’ I dress the phrase almost instinctively. ‘I want to 
marry her. Marry her as a wife, before the Consul, or any one 
else, for that matter.’ ..... Then he argues the matter in the 
politest Japanese, so as to magnify my honourable position and 
name as much as possible, and, without detracting from that of 
' Miss Hyacinth, show me my error.” 
When the marriage is finally arranged, his friend impresses 
on him again and again, that should he grow tired of it as time 
went on, the gift of two hundred yen (about £40) and a few hand- 
some dresses to mother and daughter would settle matters 
quite comfortably. That such a thought even, not to speak 
of its calm businesslike expression, should be possible to a 
respectable friend of a well-to-do family with regard to one 


of the daughters, is perfectly inconceivable to the Western 
mind, and it is even more inconceivable that on consenting 
to the marriage, the mother should express surprise that her 
daughter should not be “required on trial” first. To the 
last she cannot believe in the genuineness of the marriage, 
and upon hearing that her son-in-law is really starting for 
England, she asks, “ You are going to take my daughter with 
you, honourable sir?” Receiving a reply in the affirmative, 
she quietly remarks, “I thought you would only require her 
while you remained in Najaski.” 

Something of the same barbarity shows itself again in the 
food, daintily served as it is in the smallest proportions on 
innumerable little plates and dishes of delicate blue-and- 
white china, or in doll-like cups of shell porcelain. Tea 
suffused with ckerry-blossom, beans and prunes in sugar, 
intricately stuffed prawns, wee potatoes @ la marron glacé, 
and cherries in vinegar, are mingled with raw shrimps, raw 
spinach, and even dog and live fish, quivering morsels of 
which, impaled on chop-sticks, are calmly placed in the 
mouths of ordinarily humane men. At the sight the 
Western guest sickens, while the Japanese guest at a 
European dinner would be equally disgusted at the, to him, 
huge scale of its proportions, but which nevertheless he would 
pretend to like, being bitten, like the rest of his country- 
men, by an acute attack of “ European fever.” This fever 
shows itself constantly in the dress of the men, the gilded 
youth combining the top-hat and “bowler” with their skirt- 
like robes, from beneath which trousers occasionally betray 
their presence. But if the men come gradually to adopt 
Western dress, long may it be before the women follow their 
example. It is thus that the little Japanese wife, “so fresh 
and delicate a little figure off a tea-caddy,.quaint and charm- 
ing withal,” first appears to the teller of the story :-— 

“She is clad in silks of extreme richness, and brocades which 
glitter with gold thread (for her family is a wealthy one), and 
her obi of turquoise-blue silk swathes her supple waist, and makes 
her look still more slender by reason of its exaggerated bow. Her 
coiffure is pyramidical, the ebon-hued hair dressed @ la butterfly. 
And yet the fantasy suits her; even the long large-headed pins, 
which serve as mock antenne, seem appropriate to the queer 
grace of my mousmé. Her brilliant complexion is subdued by 
the light. Only her eyes sparkle innocently with interest.” 
Accustomed to her own loosely flowing robes, the little 
Japanese woman is quite mystified when she is shown a pic- 
ture of a group of European ladies in evening dress. “ Why 
are all these women cut out in the middle?” she asks, with a 
puzzled expression; “are they born like that?” And when 
she is told ‘“‘ No,”—“ Then why do they make themselves like 
that?” “glancing at her own slender, though by no means 
exaggerated, figure,” adding in a low voice, “How very 
uncomfortable.” The fact that she, on the other hand, rarely 
takes down her elaborate coiffure, which necessitates a little 
mahogany pillow with a hollow in it so that she may not dis- 
arrange the wonderfal erection in her sleep, would strike 
Earopean women in much the same light. 


Like too many of her Western sisters, the Japanese woman 
makes up her complexion, but without the slightest pretence 
or attempt to disguise the fact. “She puts on her little 
patches of rouge...... in a trice, puffs some white upon 
her cheeks and charmingly impudent nose, and reddens her 
lips with the certitude of a practised hand,” as naturally as 
any other woman would tidy her hair or wash her hands. 
Strange as Japanese ways and customs must appear to 
Western eyes at first sight, their gardens and houses must 
strike them as no less so. Curious little doll-like houses they 
are, made with sliding paper-panels (painted with all kinds 
of birds, flowers, and reptiles, and each on its own ingenious 
little groove), which fit into each other and mysteriously 
disappear; where all kinds of noises come through the thin 
partitions, and privacy is almost impossible, since locks 
would be but useless ornaments. To foreign eyes, too, the 
Japanese gardens must appear extremely fantastic, yet with 
a Lilliputian charm of their own, reminding one of the old 
willow-pattern plates where miniature little paths lead to 
equally miniature little pagodas, or to little ponds invariably 
stocked with gold-fish, and where miniature streams are 
spanned by tiny bridges. Here is a description of one such 
garden :—= 

“Stocked thick with asters, zinnias, strange fringed-edged, 


ragged carnations and chrysanthemums, whilst bushes, clipped 
and trained into fantastic shapes, form climbing stations, so to 





! speak, for huge and lesser convolvuli...... There are trees in 
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‘the garden, also fantastic; green grotesques tended and trained 
with the minute care of a singular taste. There are little nooks, 
little rockeries, in which strange toads and reptiles hide in the, 
‘fresh’ moss and darkened crannies, coming. out occasionally, | 
sometimes to slip unawares or through ungainliness into miniature | 
lakes—toy ponds—frightening the lazy gold-fish and making the | 
water-lily buds and blossoms nod and curtsey inthe ripples caused 
by their immersion.” 

This is certainly a very pleasant and readable little 
“ Japanese Idyll,” as it calls itself—thongh the descriptions 
are apt to become rather tedious, a fault not fallen into by 
Pierre Loti—with a winning little mousmé as heroine; and 
had it been original would naturally have impressed us more. 
‘We shall hope for a story quite his own from Mr. Holland 
before long. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THERE is no article in the Nineteenth Century of commanding 
interest, but several that are very readable. “ The Trafalgar 
Captains,” by Mr. Laird Clowes, would have delighted Mr. 
Stevenson, and might have been made the text for an article 
on “ The Commanders of British Frigates,” to form a sequel 
to the paper on our Admirals in Virginibus Puerisque. Nelson, 
in one of his despatches to “ my Lords,” declared, @ propos of: 
one of his great victories, and with that boyish enthusiasm 
that shone so pleasantly in whatever he wrote, that it had 
been his happiness to “command a band of brothers.” Mr. 
Clowes’s paper is, in a sense, an amplification of this phrase. 
It shows us what manner of men were Nelson’s Captains. 
Truly they were enchanting people, these heroes who passed 
their days in storm and battle on the old wooden ships. 
But let no one suppose they were mere Vikings. The 
Admirals and Captains of the Great War had, like Nelson, a 
strong touch of humanity and of sentiment running through 
them. Here is the account of Captain Duff, “who was cut in 
two at Trafalgar, and his body covered with a spare Union- 
Jack” :— 

“He was a devoted husband and father. Writing in June, 


1804, he said: ‘It was a month yesterday since I left my dearest 


wife and little ones. I hope ere many more that some good fellow 
‘will have made Bonaparte quiet, as I fear till ho is so we shall 
have no peace.’ Of a dinner with Collingwood on the 29th of 
October, 1804, he wrote: ‘I went on board my Admiral yesterday 
4o dinner, without being invited, and left the first-lieutenant here 
to take my place. I had a note from my old friend Gardner, who 
is here in the ‘ Hero,’ saying the Admiral would be glad to see 
me, as he dined there; so I went, and found, as usual, a very 
hearty and friendly welcome.’ About theatricals at sea he wrote 
in November, 1804: ‘You cannot imagine how gay we are to be 
to-night. About a week ago I received a petition from the gentle- 
men of the cockpit, mg to be allowed to perform the 
tragedy of Douglas, with the pantomime of Harlequin and the 
Miller; and last night a ticket was sent to me with a bill of the 
play..... . I went to the theatre last night, and I can assure 
you it was no bad performance. Between the play and the farce 
we had a most excellent Irish song from one of the sailors. The 
music, indeed, was very good, and the entertainment for the 
night concluded with ‘God Save the King.’ The whole was over 
@ quarter before eight o’clock. They had several scenes, not badly 
painted. The ladies’ dresses were not very fine, but did credit to 
their invention. Lady Randolph was all in black, made out of 
silk handkerchiefs; and I believe Anne’s dress was made of 
sheets; but upon the whole they looked remarkably well.’ On 
March 27th, 1805, when the French seemed inclined to come out 
of Brest and to risk an action: ‘Should I, unfortunately, fall, I 
hope that our friends will take care of you and our dear little 
ones. I have done all, my dearest Sophia, to make you and them 
comfortable that our small funds would allow; but I am sorry 
to say they are very small indeed. I regret much you never 
would allow me to speak of making a settlement, nor would look 
at the one I had made.’” 

‘The passage about the theatricals should be noted by those 
who imagine that a King’s ship at the beginning of the 
century was always a sort of floating hell with the men 
on the verge of mutiny owing to the terrible severities prac- 
tised by the captain ——Under the title of “The Land of 
Frankincense and Myrrh,” Mr. Theodore Bent gives us some 
more of his delightful travels in Arabia. But though the 
article is capital reading, we have a complaint. Mr. Bent 
makes many mentions of ruins, but he does not tell us what 
the ruins were, or anything specific about them. This is a 


-great mistake. He should not forget that many of his readers, 


like the lady in Shakespeare, love a ruin but even too well, and 
are greatly annoyed at being led up to ruined walls (and by a 
ruin expert, too), and then told nothing about them. At the 
end of Mr. Bent’s paper is a fascinating account of an 
“Abyss.” If Coleridge had read it before a supper of cold 





meat and pickles, or an extra dose of opium, we should have 


had a new “ Kubla Khan.”——All who are interested in the 
mechanism of prose should read Mr. Frederic Harrison on 
“Ruskin as a Master of Prose.” It is full of inspiriting and 
sympathetic criticism, and infinitely better worth reading 
than Mr. Harrison’s sermon about Positivism in the Fort. 
nightly.——Other readable papers are those on the late Mr. 
Locker-Lampson, and on “ The Need for an Antarctic Expedi- 
tion.” This last paper gives some curious proof as to our 
want of knowledge of the marine zoology of the Antarctic 
Seas. For example, scars and wounds are found on the seals, 
apparently given by an animal armed with a sword. - Yet no 
animal capable of giving such wounds has been found. 


The National Review has a “ breezy ” paper by Rear-Admiral 
Fitzgerald in answer to Admiral Maxse’s “ Fraternal France,” 
With the abstract aim of the paper we are in entire accord, 
That aim is to prevent the growth of ill-feeling between ug 
and France; but we do not think it is at all fair to accuse 
Admiral Maxse of promoting ill-feeling by exposing ag 
he did the attacks made upon England by a section of the 
French Press. Such exasperating attacks can only be 
checked by the disapproval of French public opinion. But 
French public opinion will not be moved unless the harm 
that is being done by intemperate writing is occasionally 
pointed out, as it was by Admiral Maxse in his able paper on 
“Fraternal France.” We should be equally glad to see some 
French writer collect the ill-tempered things said against 
France in the English Press as a warning to English jour. 
nalists——In “ Recent Finance” “An Observer” gives an 
interesting account of the boom in South African securities :— 


* Finance has recently gone mad. The investing public, tired 
of buying Consols at 107} and upwards, or of putting money into 
Home Railway Ordinary Stocks with the prospect of an uncertain 
return of 3 per cent., has betaken itself in real earnest to the 
Mining Market, and with the aid of unprecedentedly cheap money 
has there worked up a ‘boom’ such as is unparalleled in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant of the Stock Exchange. It may 
seem absurd for an article which is devised to sketch the broad 
effects of finance and to trace its connection with the political and 
other events of the day, to begin by calling the attention of its 
readers to the wild speculation that is now going on in mining 
shares ; but the fact is that this speculation is actually absorbing 
the whole attention of the financial world, and that events which 
would in ordinary times have given markets a qualmish fit of the 
shivers, are passed by unnoticed as long as ‘ Kaffirs keep good.’ 
The German Emperor may hint plainly at the possibility of civil 
war in his own dominions; Spain may go weltering farther into 
the mire of insolvency in her impotent attempts to cope with 
the insurrection in Cuba; the Bank of New Zealand may be found 
to be once more in need of bolstering up by the Colonial Govern- 
ment, not to mention the infinite possibilities of nervousness that 
normal markets would have discovered in connection with Turkish 
obstinacy in the East, and Russian interference in the Far East 
—but all these things are unobserved or speedily forgotten in the 
face of the fact that Chartered shares continue their advance. 
And this at a time of year when everybody.is generally holiday- 
making and business on the Stock Exchange is usually confined 
to a narrow trickle of investment orders. Whereas lately every 
day has seen a fresh shower of new companies, each with more 
alluring prospects than the last, poured down the speculative 
gullet, and every night Throgmorton Street has been crowded, 
till six o’clock and later, with a mob of perspiring jobbers booking 
their bargains as fast as their pencils will run.” 


Mr. Spenser Wilkinson always writes with force and 
jadgment, and even when we differ from him we do not fail 
to find much that is thoughtwortby in his articles. His 
keen and vigorous paper on Chitral is no exception. His 
opinion is that not to have retained Chitral would have been 
extremely dangerous. Well, Chitral has been retained, and 
we do not wish to reopen the question, but we cannot agree 
with Mr. Wilkinson’s thesis—a thesis which underlies his 
whole article—that Russia is the enemy. This is how he 
puts the problem of our relations with Russia :— 


“The proposal that Great Britain should come to an under- 
standing with Russia is to me unintelligible. There are two 
things disagreeable to us that Russia may attempt: she may con- 
tinue her advance towards India, or she may try and get hold of 
Constantinople. I understand those who suggest an agreement 
to propose that we are to consent to Russia’s taking Constanti- 
nople in return for an undertaking on her part not to cross a 
given line in Asia. But she has already undertaken not to cross 
a given line in Asia, and I fail to see how she can add to the 
force of the assurances already given, or give these assurances 
any validity lasting beyond the minute when she is ready for 4 
quarrel. Our consent to her taking Constantinople would be 
gratuitous; if a Russian dominion over the Straits would harm 
us, we should be doing ourselves a needless injury in acquiescing 
in it; if it would not harm us, we ought, in any case, to abandon 
our opposition to it. A more general form is sometimes given to 
the proposed understanding. We are to cease opposition to 
Russian policy at all other points, provided she keeps still in 
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Central Asia. In other words, we are to purchase peace in 
Central Asia by consenting to the Tsar’s wishes, right or wrong, 
in other parts of the world. This view rests on the assumption 
that the Tsar will, and can, endanger India unless special means 
are taken to keep him in a good humour. For after you have 
agreed to his taking pg agen the geography of Asia will 
be much the same as it is,and the Tsar will be just as able to 
attack India as he is now. The moment you quarrel with him he 
will be at liberty to attack you, and your fears for the Indian 
frontier will be the fulcrum of a lever by which he will move your 
policy upon all questions except that of India in any direction he 
pleases. The proposed understanding would entirely fail to 
compass the object in view, which is to keep it out of Russia’s 
power to disturb India.” 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson appears to us to be begging the 
question. Those who advocate an understanding with Russia 
do so because they hold that it would do us no harm what- 
ever for Russia to possess Constantinople. “If,” he says, “ it 
would not harm us, we ought in any case to abandon it.” 
Exactly so, and when it is abandoned it will be found that so 
great an alteration has taken place in foreign politics that 
Russia will have no motive for attacking India. “An under- 
standing with Russia” is perhaps a misleading phrase. Let 
us say instead, the adoption of a clear and reasonable attitude 
in regard to Russia and Russia’s chief aim, the acquisition 
of Constantinople. At present, we bar the fulfilment of that 
aim, and without adequate reason; and so, without adequate 
reason, incur the hatred of Russia. Let us cease to incur 
this hatred, and we shall have greatly strengthened our 
position in Asia and in Europe. We do not want to buy 
off Russia by giving up a valuable possession, but we want to 
get the benefit of the fact that Russia being in Constanti- 
nople will not hurt us, and that Russia once in Constantinople 
will not think of India for another hundred years.——Under 
the head of the “Tourist Problem,” “ A Tourist” gives some 
seasonable information as to whom to “tip” and what to 
“tip” in Continental hotels. Here is his tariff :— 

“Our single man who has stopped at an inn on the Continent 
for a period of from six to ten days should, we have shown, give 


The Head-waiter .., een ove gee ove saa . 8 francs 
The Head-porter ... eee eee eee tee ese oo 8 
The Chambermaid ..,. ove coo wees acs wee |B gn 


The Boots eos ove ove toe ove one eee eee ” 
The Under-porter, but only when useful outside Hotel ... 1 4 


The travelling bachelor will thus spend about nine francs in tips 
when he stops a week.” 

The Contemporary’s article on “The Japanese Constita- 
tional Crisis and the War” is not so interesting as it ought to 
be, but it adds to the evidence accumulating on all sides that 
“the retrocession of the Liaotung peninsula has soured and 
embittered the whole nation.”——-Miss Julia Wedgwood’s 
paper on the late Sir James Fitzjames Stephen has, like all 
that writer’s work, insight and sympathy. The great Judge’s 
mental attitude is well put in the following sentence :—“ He 
had a passionate scorn for those who tried to manufacture 
belief out of desire, and he never distinguished between the 
masquerade of wish as belief, and the conviction, which seems 
to us to afford the best evidence of spiritual truth, or, indeed, 
ofall truth, that added power is the test of knowledge.” 


We have alluded above to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s paper 
in the Fortnightly on “The Reaction and its Lessons.” Of 
course it has able things in it, like all his writings, but taken 
as a whole it is about as unsatisfactory a sort of sermon as 
one could possibly imagine. ——“ A Roman Reverie,” by Mr. 
Austin, has some pretty musing on the Imperial city, and it is 
marked by a manly tone in regard to Rome in its aspect of 
the Italian capital. No nation, he says rightly, can be sacri- 
ficed to the wathetic sensibilities of the collectors and con- 
noisseurs, 


Blackwood keeps up the very interesting and important 
series of articles which are being contributed to its pages by 
“Our Correspondent in China.” The present one is called 
“ The Battle of the Yalu,” and gives an astonishing picture of 
Chinese folly in the matter of preparations for war. The curious 
thing is that the Chinese very nearly had quite as efficient a 
fieet as the Japanese, If they had not been so mad as to 
dismiss Captain Lang, R.N., from their service, he would 
have given them a fleet as good, if not better, than that of 
their enemy. In 1886 Captain Lang declared that three 
years more of training would make the personnel “ fit for any 
duty they might be called on to perform.”——Space will not 
allow us to describe “The English Officer: as He Was and as 
He Is;” but we must point out that it is a very interesting 
and readable paper. 





Macmillan’s Magazine is pre-eminently the home of the 
literary and historical essay, but occasionally the editor gives 
us a short story of reaily high quality. He has done so in 
“The End of It.” There is noauthor’s name. Here we have 
a tale of Irish outrage, which for realism—the artistic, not. 
the reporter’s, kind—cannot be surpassed. “The End of It” 
has one quality of the short story to perfection. It delineates 
character by suggestion so effectively that its five pages of 
narration give us three distinct and vivid creations,—the hard, 
grasping woman who is murdered, her weak, cowardly hus- 
band, and the Captain of the Moonlighters. The writer of 
“The End of It” will be heard of again, unless he.or she is 
one of these miracles like “ Single-speech Hamilton.” 

The New Review contains this month selections from hitherto 
unpublished “jottings” from Coleridge’s note-books. Some 
of these philosophical “ snap-shots ” are in Coleridge’s happiest 
vein,—quite equal, that is, to the best things in the famous 
“ Table-Talk.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Popular Astronomy. By Camille Flammarion. Translated 
from the French by J. Ellard Gore. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
M. Flammarion has, in a very large measure, that gift of » 
controlled imagination which gives such inspiration to the 
astronomer. A fine example of it may be seen in the concluding 
portion of Book I., in which he deals with the question, How is 
the earth formed? and speculates on the future of the universe. 
Book II. is given to the Moon. In this the author enunciates 
some views which are not commonly accepted. He argues, for- 
instance, that the moon probably has an atmosphere, slight 
indeed (its density being scarcely one-hundredth part of that of 
the earth). That there are changes on the lunar surface seems: 
to be well established. M. Flammarion will not even positively 
deny the existence of life upon it. He points out that at no very 
great cost all these questions might be settled, the moon being 
brought, by an instrument which it would be possible to 
construct, within a few miles of us. He does not believe 
in the weather-influence of the moon, nor, it would seem, 
in that on the human subject, for which there is much 
more evidence. Book III. is given to the Sun. Of course it is 
full of interest throughout. One of the most curious statements 
is that of the coincidence between the oscillations of the magnetic 
needle and the phenomena of sun-spots. From the Sun we pass 
naturally to the Planets, Mars, perhaps, presenting the most. 
interesting subject, because its analogies to the earth are 
numerous and close. Comets, the less regular members of our 
system, come next; and we have some speculations on the 
possible effects of a collision between our earth and a comet, 
an event which M. Flammarion considers neither impossible 
nor unimportant. The theory of meteoric stones which he is: 
most inclined to favour, is that they were ejected by volcanic 
eruptions in geological times. Finally, we have Book VI, 
treating of “The Stars and the Sidereal Universe.” The whole 
book is finely illustrated. Mr. Gore, the translator, has added 
some useful notes. ——Mr. Gore collects in a volume, The Worlé 
of Space (A. D. Innes and Co.), a number of papers which he has 
contributed from time to time to various periodicals. The 
first of these deals with the perpetually interesting question, 
Are the Planets Habitable? “I do not ask,” says Mr. Gore, 
“whether they are inhabited.’ His answer is a probable 
negative. On the kindred question, whether other suns may not 
have life-bearing planets revolving round them, he is disposed to 
be affirmative. The distance of the stars, various phenomena 
occurring in regard to them, and other astronomical subjects, are 
discussed. If Mr. Gore has nothing very new to tell us, he is 
always lucid in statement.——Finally, we have Radiant Suns, by 
Agnes Giberne. (Seeley and Co.)—Miss Giberne has already 
given us more than one proof of her capacity for popularising- 
astronomy in an attractive and instructive way. This volume 
will confirm her reputation. Part I. is historical,—* Astronomy 
Old and New;” in the second part we have “The Spectroscope 
and its Teaching;” in the third, “The Stellar Universe.” 

Bird-Notes. By the late Jane Mary Hayward. Edited by 
Emma Hubbard. (Longmans.)—This is a book which is quite 
worthy to be ranked with Mr. Warde Fowler’s, and which, so far 
as its special subject is concerned, the letters of White of 
Selborne do not excel. For many years Miss Hayward made 
friends with, and watched, the birds that haunted her garden (at. 
Sidmouth); and she saw a great deal, because the friendship. 
between her and the little visitors was so close. “I never saw 
anything like it [the confidence of the birds],” writes the editor, 
to whom, by the way, the public is very much obliged, for what. 
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she did in inducing her friend to record her observations. Among 
many curious things, none is more curious than the difference of 
temper between different kinds of birds and between individuals 
of one kind. Blue-tits seem to be of a lower character than 
long-tailed tits. The latter will not eat alone. They used 
to call a companion to share the crumbs. When all were 
feeding together, they would hold their tails almost straight 
ap, so as not to be in each other’s way. The “blues,” 
on the other hand, were exceedingly jealous. Between the two 
kinds there was little friendship. On one occasion, Miss Hay- 
ward saw two “blues” pretending to pick up crumbs from the 
window-ledge in order to warn a long-tail that had just arrived 
that it was their preserve. “I wonder,” writes Miss Hayward, 
“why some robins should be so strangely tame and some so 
savage.” ‘I have seen a blackcap and a whitethroat sing at 
each other, perched on two boughs of the same tree. Each 
appeared to be trying to sing the loudest, till at last they 
flew at each other like two angry dogs.” There is a pretty story 
of six young swallows which the parents were feeding. They 
showed no greediness. On the contrary, two of them helped a 
weak brother which could hardly keep its legs. They got it to 
stand up, and propped it up when standing by pressing it close, 
and “never relaxed their support even when the dainty and de- 
sired bit was presented to one of the three.” A gold-crested 
wren scolds her; she hears a starling go through a whole repertory 
of imitations; she sees a chiff-chaff feeding a screaming cuckoo 
perched on a stake (all the other birds fled in terror). There are 
some good pictures drawn by Miss Hayward, and some verse of 
quite unusual force. 

Parish Problems. By Lady Baker. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.)—The complexities of the Local Government Act, 1894, with 
its Parish Councils and Meetings, Charities, Allotments, and the 
rest of it, are here discussed in a series of dialogues in which the 
opinion of the squire, the parson, the doctor, the Guardians, the 
labourers, are given. Finally, Lady Baker “rises on a wind of 
prophecy,” and gives us a view of “ five years after.” 

Modern Journalism. By J. B. Mackie. (Crosby Lockwood and 
€o.)—This “Handbook of Instruction and Counsel for the 
Young Journalist” is of a very practical, and, we should imagine, 
very useful kind. If you aspire to journalism, you must begin 
by learning shorthand (Pitman’s system). The “ District Cor- 
respondent’s” work is another step on the ladder ll the de- 
tails of the work outside and inside the printing-office are given 
with much care. Some are generally interesting. The Press 
seems to get telegrams very cheap. The public pays 6d. for 
twelve words; the reporter gets thirty-seven for the same money 
before 6 p.m., and fifty after. We cannot agree that seven years’ 
training, even in that abode of light and sweetness, the “ Com- 
posing-room,” will teach a young man “more than he acquired 
either at school or college.” Was it there that Mr. Mackie learnt 
that “in the days of Greek supremacy Athens was the “eye” of 
the Federated States that constituted the fatherland”? The 
“Federated States” of Greece are quite a new discovery. On® 
thing most of our readers will probably learn with surprise,— 

that “the outlay incurred in the purchase of paper sometimes 
equals, and often exceeds, the entire amount of all the other ex- 
penses.” Mr. Mackie’s book is full of good sense and useful in. 
formation, nor can we blame him if he is inclined to “ magnify 
his office.” 


The Education of Girls in the United Siates. By Sara A. 
Burstall. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—It would not be fair to 
attempt an epitome of Miss Burstall’s most interesting volume. 
Indeed, it is itself an epitome, crowded with facts and giving in a 
very small compass the results of much careful observation. The 
numbers given on p. 19 are surprising. Little more than 2°5 per 
cent. of the total number of pupils in the States are receiving 
secondary education, not 1 per cent. the higher or university 
education. Chicago with a million inhabitants has only 4200 
in its high schools. Examinations have littleimportance. Every 
ene must have been struck by the fact that there is nothing 
corresponding to the Cambridge Tripos and the Oxford and 
London Class List. Discipline seems to be easily enforced, the 
more easily because boys and girls are educated together. Ventila- 
tion is described as indifferent, and the standard of temperature— 
70° Fahrenheit—is preposterous. School libraries are better pro- 
vided and better usedthan withus. But we must refer cur readers 
to the book itself. All teachers of girls should read it. Closely akin 
to this volume are two others, which have the same origin and a 
kindred purpose. These are :—Methods of Education in America, by 
Alice Zimmern ; and Graded Schools in the United States of America 
(same publishers). Miss Zimmern caw much the same things as 
Miss Burstall, from much the same point of view. On the whole 
they agree; the diversities, rather than differences, of opinion are 
instructive. Both agree in their high estimate of the American 


**text-book.” Miss Zimmern is severe on the prevalent method 
of teaching history. “It is fatal to anything like a true historical 
outlook,” for it is mostly confined to the history of the States, 
After all, Bunker’s Hill was not so important as Marathon. She 
is much more favourable to the literature teaching, and to that of 
the classics, which seems intelligent. The courses of study are 
given in detail, both in this and in other branches of education, 
There is a valuable chapter on “ Manual Training,” a subject on. 
which Whitehall is now insisting. Miss Page has something to 
say of her own. She is strongly in favour of mixed schools, and 
is convinced that we are losing much by keeping boys and girls 
apart. Our primary schools bear a general testimony the same 
way, but then the children leave very young. She is doubtful, or 
more, about the general merits of the Board of Education, ' 
Here is a lesson as to “popular control,” of which we hear so’ 
much nowadays. She has something instructive to say about the' 
teaching of drawing. We should say that these three volumes’ 
are due to the Gilchrist Trustees, who gave to their authors 
“ travelling studentships.” 

Adamnani Vita 8. Columbae. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and a Glossary, by J. T. Fowler, M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—Mr, ; 
Fowler’s introduction deals with early Irish Church history. The 
first section is given to the pre-Patrician period, the second to 
St. Patrick, the chief points in his life, acknowledged and contro- 
verted, being briefly touched. There is an interesting description 
of Irish monasticism, and of the schools which existed in connec- 
tion with it. The life of Columba himself is given in considerable 
detail, and finally, we have an account of his successors in the 
Abbot’s chair at Iona, till we reach Adamnan himself, who, born 
in 624 (twenty-seven years after the death of St. Columba), suc- 
ceeded to the Abbacy in 679, and occupied it for twenty-five 
years. The Life, which has been printed, with a fow slight 
changes, from Bishop Reeves’s text, is divided into three parts. 
It is indeed an encomium rather than a life, for it is devoted to 
the three glories of the saint, each of them occupying a part,—his 
prophecies, his miracles, his angelic visions. As may be supposed, 
there is much curious matter in all, and in the second especially. 
On one occasion the Saint blessed a knife so that it never could 
hurt any creature afterwards. His blessing produced exactly the 
opposite effect on astake. A very poor peasant brought it, at the 
Saint’s bidding. St. Columba sharpened it with his own hand 
and then blessed it. “ Keep it,” he said, “it will hurt neither man 
nor beast, only wild animals and fish. So long as you keep it 
you will never lack flesh-food.” The peasant fastened it in the 
ground, and the very next day found a very fine stag impaled. 
Not a day passed without some wild creature being thus captured. 
The wife was frightened. “Some one will get hurt,” she said, 
“then we shall be either killed or sold as slaves.” The peasant 
removed it and laid it by in his house. The next day his dog was 
killed by it. He put it in the river and found a marvellously big 
salmon on it. The next place was on the rcof, where it proved 
fatal to a crow. Persuaded by his wife—‘ per sociam, ut Adam,” 
says the biographer—he cut it up and burnt it, and was as 
poor as ever all the rest of his life. There is an affecting 
story of how the old white horse which used to carry the milk- 
eans between the pasture and the monastery bade farewell to the 
dying Saint. After blessing the barn and the corn, he sat down 
in the road,—a cross, fixed into an old mill-stone, afterwards 
marked the place. “The old horse, putting its head on his lap, 
began, as one that knew that its master was about to depart, 
to moan and to weep abundantly, as might a man, into the 
Saint's bosom.” An attendant would have driven it away, but 
Columba rebuked him. “ Let it be,” he said; “ you did not know 
of my decease except through my telling of it; to this creature 
its Maker has manifestly revealed it.” Thereupon he blessed it 
as it sadly turned away. Mr. Fowler has added some explanatory 
notes and a glossary. 

Peter Steele, the Cricketer. By Horace J. Hutchinson. (J. W. 
Arrowsmith.)—If “ England v. Australia” matches and the like 
are indeed, as an eminent authority tells us, the “things that 
Englishmen really care about,” here is a book that should take the 
English public by storm. The story belongs, it is true, to a time 
when Australia had not yet begun to “advance,” and the great 
match described is the Oxford v. Cambridge. But to every one 
who loves cricket, whether as a present pleasure or as a recollec- 
tion, “ Peter Steele” will be delightful. Peter himself is a fine, 
manly fellow, and well deserves the success which he attains in 
war—i.e., the mimic war of the cricket-field—and in love. We 
commend the book with more than usual emphasis. It is 
thoroughly cheerful and wholesome, an inexpressibly delightful 
change after the nauseous stuff with which the unhappy reviewer 
is drenched nowadays, while the “new” author writes about 
the “ New Woman,” or, worse still, the “New Woman” writes 
about herself. 
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An Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education. By S. S. 
Lawrie, A.M. (Longmans.)—Three of the sections in this volume 
are of special value, those which deal with China, Greece, and 
Rome. In respect of China—where, however, there is more 
examination than education—Professor Lawrie argues, and 
doubtless with some safety, from the present to the past. Greek 
and Roman education have been treated of by various writers, 
and there is an abundance of material. Professor Lawrie has made 

use of his opportunities, and produced an account which 
will be found serviceable by all who may desire to study the 
gubject. The other notices mentioned in the volume have been 
included rather to give a formal completeness to the volume than 
because there was much to say about them. 

Booxs Reckivep.—Agriculiure, Practical and Scientific. By 
James Muir. (Macmillan.)——Structureand Lifeof Birds. By F. 
W. Headley. (Same publishers.)——Analytical Chemistry. By 
M. Menschutkin. Translated by James Locke. (Same pub- 
lishers.)——Origin of the Plant Structures. By the Rev. George 
Henslow. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——JIntroduction to the 
Study of Zoology. By B. Lindsay. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
—The Climates of the Geological Past. By Eug. Dubois. 
(Same publishers.)——-Short Studies in Nature-Knowledge: an 
Introduction to the Study of Physiography. By William Gee. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram- 
Himalayas. By Sir W. M. Conway. (T. Fisher Unwin.)——The 
Manogement of Dynamos. By G. W. Lummis-Paterson. (Crosby 
Lockwood and Son.)———Architecture for General Readers. By H. 
Heathcote Statham. (Chapman and Hall.)—— Political Economy. 
By Michael Prothero. (Bell and Sons.)——Dualism and Monism. 
By the late John Veitch. (Blackwood.)——The Aberdeen University 
Calendar, 1895. (King and Co., Aberdeen.) 
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Wright (L.), Popular Handbook to the Microscope, cr 8vo .... 8.) 2/3 


— — 


AVOS, SWITZERLAND.— EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for DELICATE GIRLS in an English Medical Man’s family. Large airy 

jouse, in its own grounds, in best part of the health resort.—Address, Mrs, 
WHYTE, Villa Paul, Davos Dorf, Switzerland, 














WO PENSIONS for POOR PREACHERS (Meredith 

Fund) of the yearly value of £20 each will be AWARDED by the 
INNERS’ OOMPANY.—Applications, on Forms to be obtained from the 
ae ee 8 Dowgate Hill, London, E.C., must be sent in by 





BAD, be pm? twelve years’ experience in Secretarial 
an i ork, is desirous of finding emp!oyment as SEORETAR 
AMANUENSIS, or OOPYIST; for the whole ge mo ~_ day. Good 
references.—Address, Miss WIGHTMAN, 25 Brook Street, E 





B the WEST OOAST. =~fn Old-Established High-Class 
3° or SALE. Capital required, £2,500 to £3,000, 
Receipts over £2,000; Profits from £500 to £600,— once, to “M9 

at Shelley's, 38 Sruoochureh street EO” —— eee 





9 HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York Street, 
Covent Garden, and late Director and Munager of K Paul, Trench, 
ner, and Co., Limited, begs to announce that be will RESUME BUSIN ESS 
a - PUBLISHER on his own account upon OCTOBER Ist NEXT. He will 
ladim the meantime to hear from Authors with MSS, ready for publica- 

Be and to consider proposals for New Books.—Address, as above. 





ANTED by 2 LADY, who is a carefully trained 
musician, and who a thorough) eral education, 
uhasounene as ORGANIST and P. ARISE WORKER” She hes bed aon- 
siderable experience in trainiug a choir, and in all branches of ish work, 
First-rate testimonials from the Vicar of the parish in which she lived for 
mapy years.—* F. W.,” 3 Spring Terrace, Richmond, Sucrey. 





O*: APPLICATION, Mons. A. FOURNET, of 18 Bentinck 
i+ Welbeck Street, W., will be pleased to send the addresses of the 
surgeon-oculists of reputed skill named in his sixpenny pamphlet. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, 

Presipant—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K,G@, 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst, M. H, N. Story-Maskelyne, Eoa., 
Col, Sir R. Nigel F. Kin scote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John BE. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&c., apply to the PRINOIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional ——— 

Frenc’, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for Unive 
Examinations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss 
pg ey Seanad Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, Madame 
MS. i 


de WO 
yusz MOUNT SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA, 


Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for a!l Public Schools. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev, H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 











SFA 2-28 HOUSE SCHOO hk, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W. 
Head-Master: F, C. MA AXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One 
third of schooi (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance, Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 








IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS. —Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 

Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 

entrance to the Public Schools. There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, The School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, ure KENSINGTON, 8. W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSES.—Principal : Mrs. W. R, COLE.—TERM COMMENOED THURSDAY, 
September 19th, aba ade on application. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
faster at the Public Schools, age | Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
a Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term 
TERMS COMMENCH in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons iz 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
—— sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July: h,—Rev, T. F, HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bedrooms for sixty Boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, Sy Strong staff; small classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matric, Examination, Climate bracing. 
Very healthy; every care taken of delicate boys. 





A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &., apply to the W. EN, St. ge’s, 
8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 





K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fitty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. SCHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, December lithh—PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under "13. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL of of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of Setrotion one given in th in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Mecical and Surgical Degeees o of the 

UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 

which are now open to women on the same terms as to-men. Tota 

School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in eae ea WINTER ene 
BEGINS OCTOBER 15th.—For iculars of Scho! eS &., ap} 
to the Dean, Dr, SOPHIA JEX-B. Surgeon Square, 





BONE OENTRE.—A COURSE of TEN LECTURES on goort, DE 
NCEY, MACAULAY, LAN will be given by Mr. J. OHURTON 
INS, M.A., at 38 DRVONSHIRE PLAGE E, W. et y kind ission of the 
veg A.), beginning on MONDAY, October Mth, at 3 p.m. 
Tickets for the po Men Bie Lay be had a the Hon. Miss ELIZABETS 
BEES, 84 Finchley Road, N Ys denission to Bingle Lectu:e, 2s, 6d. 


UT aah Eh EXTENSION SOCIETY, MARYLE- 
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FARMS, LIMITED. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Preparation for and introduction to Colonial life, &c, Fine Sea air. Mixed 
farms 1,800 acres, Dairy School. Veterinary. Surveying. Horticulture. Work- 
shops, &c.—Full information from the Director at above address, or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 


— COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 








7’ GEHEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
YDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expenditure in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7,200, 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, 8.W. 
His Grace the Duce of WesTMINSTER, sated 
TimotHy Hotmes, Esq. ote seeders 
Oo. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 


tanded property. 


OQ INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &e. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Oambridge 

nates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of &chools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
B. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.O, 














‘ AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVA..; BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchazes. Specimen Number post-free. 
: LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
3 Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lospon. Code, Unicon. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 








SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 





MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 


R OW LAN DS’ | i fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 
TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 9d. per box, 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CON STANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the 8.8. ‘St. Surniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOOLRYOH PEROWNE. 
Leaving London October 14th, November 18th, December 20th, 

Also s WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Rev. Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE., Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, and other 
Scholars. Fare includes return ticket London to Marseilles and thirty days 


ODONTO 








The List of Applications for Shares will close To-day, 
October 5th, 1895, at 4 p.m., for London and Country. 


OD. JONES, DICKINSON AND CO., LIMITED. 


Incorporated wnder the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893, whereby the liability 
of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares, 


(DAVID JONES and CO., Swansea and Dowlais, and JONES, DIOKINSON 
and CO., Cardiff.) 


Share Capital - - - £120,000, 


: DIVIDED INTO 
40,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
Shares of £1 each, 


and 80,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


The Preferencs Share; will be entitled out of the profits of the Company to a 
fixed Preferential Cumulative Dividend of 6 per cent. per annom, and will also 
be entitled to rank in privrity to the Ordinary Shares in reapect of Capital. 


26,000 Ordinary Shares will be taken in part payment of the purchase pric 
and tie balance of the Capital, viz., 256,000 Ordinary = 
Shares and £40,000 Preference Shares, are now offered Sor Bubscirption. 


The amounts payable will be as follows :— 
5s. per Share on Application, 
5s. per Share on Allotment, and 
10s. per Share on the Ist day of November, 1895. 


Directors. 

ALFRED C. LYSTER, Gisburne Honse. Abbey Wood, Kent. (Director Civil 
Service Co-operative Society, Limited), Chairman, 

HENRY PULLMAN (R, and J, Pullman, Limited), 17 Greek Street, Soho 
Square, London, 

J. LEAOH BARRETT (Barrett, Tagant, and Pochin), 79 Mark Lane, London, 
and Corri-son Works, Wandsworth Bridge, LOncon, 8,W. 

GEORGE J. MANSFIELD (Director Atlantic Patent Fuel Company, Limited) 


*D VID JONES Dowl 
A oO , Dowlais * . 
* WATKIN JONES, Cardiff } Managing Directors. 
* Will not act antil after Allotment. 


BANKERS, 
LLOYD’S BANK, LIMITED, 72 Lombard Street, London, E.C., and the 
following Branches,—viz., Cardiff ; Bute Docks, Cardiff ; Dowlais ; Swansea; 
Brecon; Me:thyr Tydfil; Aberdare; Pontypridd; Newport (Mon.) and 


Bristol. 
Broxers, 
NORTHEN and DURHAY, St. Steyhen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, and 
Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 
AvDITORS, P 
BAKER and HAWARD, ened Accountants, London, Birmingham, and 
waneea, 


fOLIcITORS FOR THE CoMPARY, 
HARMAN, WARD and COLLIER, 7 King Street, Cheapside, B.C. 
Solicitors FOR THE VENDOKS. 
LINTON and OC. and W. KENSHOLE, Cardiff. 


SECRETARY AND Orrices (pro tem.) 
R, M. BLAIKIE, a.0.A., Chiswell Honse, Finsbury Pavement, E.C, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed to purchase as a going concern, and to ettend 
from time to time as msy be deemed advisable, the well-known businesses of 
Messrs. David and Watkin Jones, established upwards of sixteen years avo, and 
carried on by them as partners undor the styles uf Jones, Dickinson, and Oo., at 
Cardiff, and Duvid Jones and Co., at Dowlais, and also the branch business, es- 
tablished four years ago, under the style of David Jones and Co., at Swansea, 

The business carried on at Cardiff is that of wholes :le dealers and importers 
of Bacon, Ham, Cheese, Butter, and other provisions, from which numerous 
retail establishments are supplie@, in addition to their wholesale and retail 
establishments at Duwlais and Swansea, 

The businesses carried on at Dowlais and Swansea inc!nde the sale of General 
Grocery and Provisions, Fresh Meat, Confectionery, and Fruit. The premises at 
Dowla‘s also comprise an extensive Bakery. Frequently about fifty tons of 
Fruit, Seed, and other high-class Table Cakes (fer which the firm has a special 
reputation) are sent oat per month, in addition toa large quantity of Wedding 
and other Ornamental Cakes, 

The account books of the businesses for the past five years have been investi- 
gated by Messrs. Baker and Haward. 

CaisweLt Hovuss, Fryssvury Pavement, E.C., September, 1805. 
To the Directors of 
Messrs. D. JONES, DICKINSON, and CO., Limited. 
GENTLEMEN,—In accordance w th your instructions we have investigated 
the Books and Accounts of Me-srs. David Jones and Co, of Dowlais and 
Swansea, and Messrs. Jores, Dickinson, and Co., of Cardiff, and beg to 
certify that the average net profits (which include rents receivable in respect 
of properties which will be acquired by your Company and interest earned 
on moneys employed and held available for employment in the busines:) for 
the last five years ending June 30th last have amounted to £9,123 9a, lid. 
per annum. The net profit for the year ending June 30th, 1894, was 
£10,826 17s. and for the year ending June 30th, 1895, was £14,097 58. 5d. 
All bad debts, which, considering the turnover, are merely nominal), have 
been written off, and proper provision has been made for all doubtful debts, 
and, in addition, depreciation amounting to 10 per cent. each year has been 
written off the plant, machinery, working and rolling stock.—Yours faith- 
fu ly, BAKES and HAWARD. 

From this Report it will be seen that the business is in a flourishing condition, 
and is satisfactorily prozressing. The Swansea business having been opened in 
1°91, the protits for the first year of the period mentioned in the Accountants’ 
Report only relate to the Cardiff and Dowlais businesses. For the year ending 
June 30th, 1895, the profits in respect of the Swansea business alone amounted 
to £4,009 133, 4d, 

Even supposing that no further increase takes place in the businesses acquired 
by the Company, the average profits as above certified for the last two years, 
viz., £12,462, show svfficient to provide— 

The Preferential Dividend of 6 per cent. per annum on £40,090 ... £2,400 
A Dividerd of 8 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary Shares, 

viz., £80,000... ‘ani eco ase a ai <i dae pe 6,100 

leaving a surplus of £3,652 for Management and other Expenses, the formation 
of a Reserve Fund, and a farther substantial Dividend on the Ordinary Stock. 
No Founders’ Shares will be issued, and the entire surplas profits will thus go 
to the Ordinary Shareholders, after payment of the dividend on the Preference 
Shares. 
The Promoter of the Company will pay all the expenses attending the forma- 
tion, incorporation, and regist’ation of the Company up to and including the 
first allotment of Shares. Con racts have been eutered into with various parties 
relating to these expenses, and to the subscription of the capital, to none of 
which the Cumpany is a party, and there are various other Contracts in existence 
of the ordinary trade character which may be Cootracts within the strict in’ er- 
pretation of Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, but which, from their number 
and in the interests of the business, necessari!y cannot be specified. Appl ts 
for Shares will be required to waive furth-r compliance with the provisions of 
such section in — of such Contracts, and applications will only be received 
and allotments made on that footing. : 

A plication will, in due course, be made for settlement and quotation on the 
Stock Exchange. 

Full Prosy ectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Office of the 











Tour. Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardena, London, N.W. 


Company, and at the Bankers, Solicitors, Brokers, and Auditors, 
Londun, October lst, 1895, 
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DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CARLETON, 


Author of “Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” By D. J. 
O’DonoaHuE, 2 vols. [Shortly. 


HYDE PARK FROM DOMESDAY-BOOK 


TO DATE, By Joun Asutox. With uumerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. 
[ October. 


KING STORK AND KING LOG: a Study 
of Modern Russia. By Sterniak, 2 vols, (October. 


New Illustrated Manual of Photography. 
PHOTOGRAPHY, ARTISTIC AND SCIEN- 


TIFIO. By A. B. Cuatwoop and Rosert Jounson. With 54 Photo- 
graphic Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 














NEW NOVELS. 
JACK WESTROPP: 


An Autobiography. 
2 vols., 12s, 


A FALLEN STAR: a Tale of the Seven 


Years’ War. By Ounartes Lowe. 6s, [Just ready. 
SCHOOLBOYS THREE. By W.P. Kelly. 6s. 
THE RAGGED EDGE: Stories of the 


African Gold-Fields. By Anna, Countess De Bremont. 33, 6d, 


ADVENTURES OF A SHIP'S DOCTOR. 


By Mortey Ropers. 638, 


GOLDEN LADS AND GIRLS. By Hi. A. 


Hinxson. 6s, 


A GENERATION. By R. S. Sievier. 


Second Edition, 6s. 


THE COCK AND ANCHOR. By J. Sheri- 


pan LE Fanv. 5s. 


[This day. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE LAND OF THE NILE SPRINGS. 


By Col. Sir HENRY COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Recently British Commissioner in Uganda. 


With numerous Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 


« A valuable addition to the growing literature respecting East 
and Central Africa.”— Westminster Gazette, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE NOVEL SERIES.” 


Now ready. Square 16mo, 4s. 


THE COMING OF THEODORA. By 


Exiza Ornz Wurtz, Author of “ Winterborough,” “Miss 
Brooks,” &c. 


*,° This is a series of works, each in One Volume, by the best Writers of the day, 
English and American, The Volumes are suitable Jor the pocket and the shelf; 
they are convenient to handle, being of the square 16mo size, while from their 
appearance, as well as from ‘their literary merit, they deserve a place in the 
lbrary. The Volumes are bound in cloth, and are uniform, except in thickness 
and in price. The prices are 2s., 3s , and 48. 


Other Volumes will be announced in due course. 











New Volume of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Now ready, price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Volume XLIV. (PASTON—PERCY) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


BIOGRAFHY. Edited by Sipwey Lex. Vol. I. was published on 
January ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the 
completion of the Work. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Just published, price 3s.; free by post, 3s, 43d. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR, 


for the Season 1895-96. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO, 


Manchester : J, E. OORNISH, 











Price le, net; post-free, 1s, 2d. 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 
Edited by A. J. WILSON, 


Coyterts or OCTOBER Nouses. 

Bankers’ RESERVES AND ACCUMULATION OF GOLD. 
In Praise or Desrors AND OREDITORS, After Maitre Frangois Rabelais. 
“GoLpEen Soura Arrica.” ByS. F. Van Oss, 
GoLp IN THE WES? AUSTRALIAN DESERT. 
Tue Bank or New Zeatano—TuHE Minina MargetT—Tue Barnato “ Bang * 

—Tue Fourtn Eerie BANERUPTCY—BANkKS AND PAwNED MINE Sxams, 
Company Notes—BaLANCce-SHEET Facts anp INFERENCES; &¢., &c, 


No. II. 


THE INVESTMENT INDEX. 
A Quarterly Supplement to ‘THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW.” 


Contains a LIST of SECURITIES, with their yields, classified to enable 
Investors to see at a glance what Stocks pay and what their position is. To 
this are appended Critical Notes on Balance-Sheets, Notes on Government 
Finance, &. 

Price 2s. net ; post-free, 2s, 2d. Subscription, price, 8s, 6d. per annum, The 
“ Investors’ Review” and “ Investment Index ” together, 21s, per annum, post- 
free, direct from the Publishers. 


WILSONS and MILNE, 29 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
OCTOBER. 


THE REACTION AND ITS LESSONS. B, 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. By Malle. 
IRELAND. By A DISENCHANTED NATIONALIST. 
THE EXPRESSIVENESS OF SPEECH. By sy! now e + * Fase, F.B.8, 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND. By Capt: MBIER, R.N, 
THE ASSERTED GROWTH OF ROMAN CAT OLIOISM in ENGLAND, 

By the Very Rev. the Dean oe CANTERBURY. 
THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. By W. Latrp CLowes, 
yt * i ARMY. = = ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 

MAN REVERIE. By ALFReD 

ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND HASTERN "COMPETITION, By R. 8. Gunpry, 
ISLAM AND ITS CRITICS: a Resoinper. By A ‘' Quarterly Reviewer,” 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE.—OCTOBER. 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


BRET HARTER, In a Hottow or rue Hitts (Serial). 

EDWIN PUGH, Tue LittLe Lapy: an INCONSEQUENCE, 

ROY TELLET. Tue Secret or THE Treaty: a DipLomatic MystTERY, 
(Third Prize Story in the Great American Competition. 

E.F. BENSON. My Friend THE MURDERER, 

AN er KE. HOLDSWORTH. How Dave Won Back To ’LizsEtTH. 

E. A. LUCAS, A Romantic Lover or Connavaar. 

MORLEY ROBERT'S. A MIraciE or THE BLACK Canon, 

VIOLET HUNT, A Harp Womay (Serial). 








FrEDERIC HARRISON, 
. BLAZE DE Bury, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS—OOTOBER,. 
EX ANIMA POET ‘en 


THE TWENTY-FIRST OF OCTOBER ° By KEenyNETH GRAHAME, 
THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP By Jas. ANNAND. 
MUTUAL RELATIONS OF MEN AND WOMEN By A. CLERK. 

THE AUTOMOBILE: A FOREOA H, O, MaRi.uier. 
THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL CRIOKET witnaid 


THE FLEET IN BEING 
TWO ogee ll 
AMERICAN TRAIT 





By 8S. T. CoLERIDGE, 


By Basit THomson, 
+» By Davip Hannay. 
nae aS oes .. By Cuarites WHIBLEY. 
see «. By Martin Moreis. 
POTTERING witht AGRICULTURE ove . By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, 
WHITE FOXGLOV eee «. By T. EK. Brown. 
FOR TEN TRANOS ise ove eos ooo «» By GEORGE FLEMING, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS... ... 00... oe oe oo £8,690,934. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 





LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or in Additions to Sum Assured, 
Apply for or Prospectus. 


Heap Orri OrFicEs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS w we es owe 


1848 


£20,000,000 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arra: and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer“ Books, Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


NEW §& FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 








ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By E. T. Braptey (Mrs. A. Murray 


Smith). Illustrated by H. M. Paget and W. H. Hatherell, R.I. With a Preface by Dean BRADLEY, and a Chapter on the 
Abbey Buildings by J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A. 638s. 





ARCHIBALD FORBES’S NEW WORK. 
NOW READY, 16s. 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES OF WAR AND PEACE. By Arcuisatp Forszs. 


“ These stirring, fascinating papers of Mr. Archibald Forbes’s are, and will be, for many reasons memorable...... It is a living, 
vivid page from the history of our time.”—Daily News. 





THE NEW WORK BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
NINETEENTH THOUSAND NOW READY, 6s. 
FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. By Sranzzy 


WEYMAN. 


“The stories tell of perils and perplexities overcome by boldness, ingenuity, and address; of Court mysteries and intrigues un- 
ravelled by Sully with an ingenuity worthy of a prince of detectives—of harum-scarum adventures on the part of the King, or some other 
notable—of humorous incidents which Sully records with a delightfully characteristic urconsciousness of the ludicrous.”—Scotsman. 





SOCIAL ENGLAND. Edited by H. D. Tram, D.C.L. 


Vol. IV.—FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. 17s. 





THE HISTORY OF “PUNCH.” By H. M. Spretmann. With about 170 Illustra- 


tions, Portraits, and Facsimiles. Cloth, 16s.; Large-Paper Edition, £2 2s. net. 





THE THOROUGH GOOD COOK. By Gzorce Aveusrus Sana, Author of “ Things 


I Have Seen and People I Have Known,” “ The Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sala,” &e. 21s. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: How, Where, and When to Find and Identify Them. By 
R. KEARTON. With an Introduction by Dr. BOWDLER SHARPE, and nearly 130 Illustrations of Nests, Eggs, Young, &c., 
from Photographs taken in situ by C. Kearton. 21s. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ANIMALS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, By Henry 


SCHERREN, F.Z.S. With 13 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


WITH CLAYMORE AND BAYONET; or, The “ Ross-shire Buffs.” By Colonel 


PERCY GROVES. Illustrated. 5s. 


FOR GLORY AND RENOWN. By D.H. Parry. With 8 Illustrations. 5s. 
FAIRY TALES FAR AND NEAR. Retold by Q. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY G. B. BURGIN. 
TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID. By G. B. Bure. 6s. 


OLD MAIDS AND YOUNG. By E. D’Esterre-Keziine, Author of “ Appassionata,” 


&c, Extra Crown 8vo, 384 pp., cloth gilt, 6s. 


























THE WHITE SHIELD. By Bertram Mrirorp. 6s. 
CHARLES LYELL: his Life and Work. By Rev. Prof. T. G. Bonney, F.R.S. 


3s. 6d. Forming a New Volume of “‘Lhe Century Science Series.” 


CASSELL’S POCKET LIBRARY. Edited by Max Pemberton. 
Vol. V. LADY BONNIE’S EXPERIMENT. By Ticue Horxins. 
A WHIRL ASUNDER. By Gerrrups Aruxrton. A WHITE BABY. By James Wetsz. 


THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. By Max Pemserton. | A KING’S DIARY. By Percy Wurrs. Fourth Edition. 
Second Edition. OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, 











#,* A List of CASSELL & CO.’S NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES for the Season 1895-96 will be sent post-free on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris and Melbourne, 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY. COMPLETION OF KERNER’S BOTANY. 
OCTOBER, 1895, Now ready, in imperial 8vo, with about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustrations, and 


THE tow Sao MapNEss IN THE Orty. By S. 
a 


. Dn le 
Tue Poxitican Sirvation in Iraty. By the Mar- 
chese de Vi Marco, 
Ruskrn as Master or Prose. By Frederic Harrison, 
THE TraFaLGaR Captains. By W. Laird Clowes 
(“ Nauticus”’), 
THe LAND OF FRANKINCENSE 4ND Myrru. By J, 
Theocore Bent. 
A _MepicaL View or THE Miracies at LourpeEs, 
Dr. Berdoe. 


Tue New Gerrit rm History. By W.S. Lilly. 

Freprricx Locxer-Lamrson. By Coulson Kernahan, 

In Germany: A SKETCH. By her Grace the Duchess 
of Sut: d. 

Tue CLosing OF THE INDIAN Mints, By the Right 
Hon. Lord Brassey. 

Tue RELIGION oF Humanity: A Repty To Mr, 
FrREpEric Harrison. By W. H. Mallock, 

THE REvIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE, By the 
Rev. Anthony C. Deane. 

Tue PROPER PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK. By J. 
Gennadius, 

A Great University ror Loypon. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Playfair. 

Tue NEED FOR AN AnTARCTIC EXPEDITION. By 
Clements R, Markham, C.B., President of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen, 


Bots. }-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s,, 30s., 363,, 42s, per 


dozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





- 


63, 98, 





AS? IDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
For Tickets and Policies apply to the Agents, to 
Railway Stations, and to 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A, VIAN, Secretary. 





16 Plates in Colours. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


THEIR FORMS, GROWTH, REPRODUCTION, AND DISTRIBUTION. 
From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, 


Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna, 


By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany in University College, 


London, 


With the Assistance of MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., and MARY EWART, B.Sc. 





The Complete Work is now ready in the following styles :— 
Four Half-Vols., uncut edges, cloth, 50s. net.; Two Volumes, gilt top edge, cloth, 
50s. net.; Two Volumes, half-morocco, gilt edges, 68s. net. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED. 





Just published, the Twelfth Edition (Forty-sixth 'Thousand), medium 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE 


UNIVERSE ; 


OR, THE INFINITELY GREAT AND THE INFINITELY LITTLE. 


A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained 
by Natural Science. 
By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 
Ilustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood, and 4 Plates in Colours, 
*.* The Work may also be had in morocco antique, 16s, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. _ 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND, 








READY OCTOBER 8th. 


Or ALL NewsaGENts, Price SIxPEence. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


New Illustrated Monthly for Town 
and Country Readers. 











CONTENTS OF No. l. 





Making a Pasture. 
By Sir Joun B. Lawes, Bart. 





From Berkshire to Balmoral. 
By Dr. Gorpon STABLES. 


Land and Local Taxation. 
By Sir R. H. Pacet, Bart. 








Nature’s Teachings. 
By Norman GALE. 





Cecily Crowe. 
By 8S, Banina-Gov.p. 





Country Gentlemen. 
I, The Right Hon, W. H. Lone, M.P. 


The Tenth Muse. 
By T. E. Kesset, 








Angels on Horseback. 
By Fiycu Mason. 


Co-operation for Farmers. 
By the Eary or WINCHILSEA. 


Regiments of Renown.—I. The Blues. 
By Aneus Evan ABBOTT. 


The Old House at Home. 
By Joun STRaNGE WINTER. 


Shrikes. 


By A £on oF THE MARSHES. 


Wide Shots. 


By ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 
At the Sign of the Brass Tea-Kettle. 


By Mary L. PENDERED. 
Sport Month by Month. 
Rusticus in Urbe. 


Publishing Office: 80 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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GARDNER, DARTON, & CO’S LIST. 


Life and Times of Archbishop 
Ussher. 


\. By J. A. CARR, LL D. 
With Portrait and a Plan of Dublin. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, 6d, 


The wost exhaustive and scholarly biography of Ussher that has yet 
appeared. It is largely compiled from origival research, and gives a vivid 
account of ‘the stirring times in which the great Archbishop lived, 


Work in Great Cities. 


By the Rev. A. ‘F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A., of the Oxford House, 
Bethnal Green, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 





[In the press. 





Life of Angelina Margaret Hoare. 


By her Sisters and Mr. WALTER M. HOARE, 

With Portrait and Illustrations, 

nyeetnee by the Rev, H. WHITEHEAD, Principal of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 





Retracings: a Personal and a 
Family Record. 


By CATHERINE JACSON. 
With six Illustrations, including Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, net. 


The present volume pictures, with quiet rea'ism, the history of an 
English country family, closely conuected with the great Sir Robert Peel, 
tracjng its career from the early days of the century down to the present 
time. The faithfulness of the drawing renders this a valuable representa- 
tion of a phase of English life which in the rush of modern existence is 
rapidly passing away. 





Sermons and Addresses on Tem- 


perance Subjects. 


By the Rev. HENRY J. ELLISON, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Hon, Canon of Canterbury, sometime Vicar of Windsor, late Chair- 
man of the 0.E.T.S, 


384 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


The most complete and full history of the Church Temperance Movement 
yet pubdlizhed. 





Recollections of Persons and 


Events. 


By Canon PENNINGTON, 
With Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


A record of Religious, Political, Literary, and Social Life, in the earlier 
years of ths century. Oanon Pennington gives, from personal recollection, 
a@ graphic account of what was kuown as‘‘the Golden Age of Clapham,” 
when this old-fashioned subarb of London was the centre of a widely-known 
religious and literary coterie. 





“The general idea of the series is excellent.”—Guardian. 
“The scheme excites our interest.”— Saturday Review. 


The National Churches. 


THE NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


AMERICA. 


By the Right Rev. LEIGHTON COLEMAN, §.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of Dela- 
ware, U.S.A. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 68, 


I—GERMANY. By. the Rev. 8S. BARING-GOULD, 
M.A., Author ot “ Mehalab,” ‘*Germany Past and Present,” &c, 
With 2 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
II—SPAIN. By Rev. FREDERICK MEYRICKE, M.A., 
Prebendary of Lincoln, With Map, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


III—IRELAND. By the Rev. THOMAS OLDEN, 
M.A., Vicar cf Ballyclough. With 2 Maps, crown 8yo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 

(A Second Edition in the Press.) 
IV.—THE NETHERLANDS; By the Rev. P. H. 


= IELD, M.A. With two Maps, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
8. 


V.—SCOTLAND. By the Very Rev. H. M. LUCKOCK, 
Kaen rom of Lichfield. With two Maps, Crown 8ro, cloth 
ards, Os, 


VI.—ITALY. By the Rev. A. R. PENNINGTON, M.A., 
Canon of Lincola, With two Maps, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


VII.—FRANCE. By the Rev. R. TRAVERS SMITH, 
D.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, With two Maps, Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 63, 








GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 





MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & C0.’8 NEW BOOKS 
THE ONE WHO LOOKED ON, the New 


Story by F. F. Monrriésor, Author of that very successful 
Novel, “Into the Highways and Hedges,” will be ready:this 
week, in cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. r 





THE FIRST EDITION OF RITA’S NEW NOVEL, 


A WOMAN IN IT, was immediately ex- 
hausted. A Second Edition is im the press. In cloth git 


ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL, 
A DEADLY FOE, a Romance of the 


Northern Seas, is ready this day; in cloth gilt, 3s. d. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1848, by Imbert 


DE Sarnt-Amano, Author of “The Famous Women of the 
French Court” Series, will be ready on Friday next, in cloth 
gilt, with Full-page Portrait, 6s, 


THE CALICO PRINTER, a Novel by a 


New Writer (Mrs. Fennell), is now ready, in cloth gilt, 6s. 








A SIXTH AND POPULAR EDITION OF RITA’S 
SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


PEG THE RAKE. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 





THIRD EDITION. 


A COMEDY IN SPASMS. By the Author 
of “A Yellow Aster.” In cloth gilt, 2s.; in artistic paper, 
1s. 6d., being a volume of “The Zeit-Geist Library.” 


*** A Comedy in Spasms’ is a fine piece of literary work, an achievement of 
which the best of our living women novelists might feel proud. ‘A Comedy in 
Spasms,’ in short, is not to be overlooked by any reader who boasts of literary 
discernment.”— Queen. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SIEGE OF NORWICH CASTLE.” 


COURTSHIP BY COMMAND: a Story of 
Napoleon at Play. By M.M.Buaxz. With Full-page Illus- 
trations and Vignette Title by the Author. In crown 8yo, 
art linen, 3s. 6d. [On October 10th. 


THE LARGE FIRST EDITION OF THE NEW ZEIT-GEIST, 


A MAN AND HIS WOMANKIND, by Nora 


Vynne, having been. exhausted on day of publication, a 
Second Edition is in the press. In cloth gilt, 2s. ; in artistic 
paper, ls. 6d. 
“A brightly written and clever story, decidedly out of the common. The 
characters are admirably drawn. The Ze t-Ge'st Library is certaiuly not 
showing any signs of falling off.”—Glasgow Herald. 


MARIE HUTCHESON’S NEW NOVEL. 


BARDOSSI’S DAUGHTER: a Florentine 


Story. In crown 8vo, art linen, gilt, 6s. 
“The story is one of deepjinterest.’’"—Academy, 


BY EMILE ZOLA, 


THE LADIES’ PARADISE: a Novel. With 
Preface by Exnust A. Vizeretty and Frontispiece by G. H. 
Edwards. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“ Altogether it is a wonderfal work, and it is perhaps the strongest evidetcd 
of Zola’s genius that he should have been able to construct so powerful, sweet, 
and romantic a story.””—Shefield Telegraph, 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 


OCTOBER. 
DYNAMIC THOUGHT : Prof W. F. Barrerr. 
THE PHARMACY OF THE SOUL. Part JI The Evrrog. 
THE PIG? OR THE PIG-STYE? The Rev. WaLTER WaLsa. 














PESSIMISM IN LITERATURE...............00000 The Rev. Wittiam Barer, D.D. 
THE POSITION OF RUSSIAN WOMEN 3....00..05 Countess Anwa Kapriste. 
THE ETHICS OF LEGAL COMPULSION wisessceesseteeees Josern B. Martivgav. 


THE MOLOCH OF MODERN MARRIAGE 
Rev. J. Frome Wirxrsson, M.A., F.L.S. 


THE SCHOOLING OF A HEATHEN...... I, Hoorgr. 
Nores ayp Comments, Review, anp Oren COLUMN. f 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols., 15s. net. 


HEART OF OAK: 


a Three-Stranded Yarn. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of “ The Convict Ship.” 





MRS. HUNGERFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERI- 


MENT. By Mrs. Huneerrorp, Author of 
“The Three Graces.” 3 vols., 15s. net. 

“ Beyond all doubt or question ‘The Professor's 
Experiment’ is one of the most mirthful and most 
wholesome books of the year. The author of this 
exhilarating story is gifted with the rare faculty of 
creating humorous dialogue that bristles with re- 
partee and sparkles with badinage......Such a fictional 
tonic cannot but be regarded as ‘a boon and a blessing 
to men’ by every novel-reader of a cheerful mind,’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 





WILLIAM WESTALL’S NEW NOVEL. 


SONS OF BELIAL. By W1:- 


L1aM WESTALL, Author of ** Trust-Money,” &c, 
2 vols., 10s. net. 

“* A very interesting story. The minor characters 
are handled as skilfully as the major. They, too, 
are essentially human, and therefore essentially in- 
teresting.” —Daily Chronicle. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“GOD AND THE MAN.” 


LADY KILPATRICK. By 


Rosertr Bucuanay, Author of “The Shadow of 
the Sword.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





A HUMOROUS PICTURE-BOOK. 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK 


Large imp. 4to, buckram, 103. 6d. [ Shortly. 
“ Fifty cartoons, each containing at the least one 
laugh,”—Daily Chronicle, 


IN AN IRON GRIP. By L.T. 


Merape. Crown 8vo, clotb, 3s. 6d. 


MR. JERVIS: a Romance of 


the Indian Hills, By B. M. Croker, Author of 
“ A Family Likeness.’” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 











DR. MAODONALD'S NEW ROMANCE, 


LILITH. By Gzorce Mac- 


Donatp, Author of “ Phantastes.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

“This is unquestionably one of Dr. MacDonald’s 
best books. Vivid imagination, keen insight, deep 

igious fervour, and sublime optimism are writ 
large on every page.” —Christian World. 

“There are passages of great beauty and power in 
this romance......The magnificent optimism of Mr, 
MacDonald’s outlook has a cheering and stimulating 
effect.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF 


AUREOLE: a Diary of To-Day. Printed on 
blush-rose paper, and bound in decorated silk 
cloth, crown 8vo, 6: 

“It is a bright and cheery book—a rare enough 
thing in these days, when the literary people tel! us 
that li‘e is sich a tragedy—and every one who reads 
it will bs tickled pleasantly by its constant sparkle 
ani lightnes:,”—Scotsman, 


DAGONET ABROAD. By 


Georce R. Simms, Author of ‘*How the Poor 
Live,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 
“*One might search the whole range of the litera- 
ture of travel withont finding a more entertaining 
companion than Mr. G. R. Sims.”— World, 











THE KING IN YELLOW. 


By Ropert W. Onampers, Author of “In the 
Quarter.” Long feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

“ Mr. Chambers rightly deserves the good things 
that have been said about his literary work. No 
writer of short stories has struck a more original 
vein.”—Morning Leader. 


CLARENCE. By Brer Harr. 


With 8 Illustrations by A. JuleGoodman, Orown 
8vo, cloth, 33, 6d, 

* Probably no writer of fiction save Charles Dickens 
has created co many characters which we never tire 
of hearing about ss the author who has just given 
us a story of the American Civil War...... Bret Harte’s 
last book is among his very bes‘, and his best books 
are very gooi,""—Realm. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, 











TH EH SPECTATOR. 
GUILD TEXT-BOOKS. 
Edited by 
Very Rev. Prof. CHARTERIS, D.D., 
and 


Rey. J. A. M’CLYMONT, D.D. 


’ PRICE SIXPENCE NET. 
(Revised and Enlarged Edition coming out Monthly, 
1s, 6d. net.) 





Now ready. 


Hist of the Boglish Bible. By 
Rev. Gzoras Mituiaan, B.D., Caputh. 


Our Lord’s Teaching. By Rev. Jamzs 
Robertson, D.D., Whittingehame, 


Already published. 

The Religions of the World. By 
Principal Grant, D.D., Queen’s University, 
Canada. Tenth Thousand, 

Landmarks of Church History. By 
Prof. Cowan, D.D., University of Aberdeen, 
Tenth Thousand, 

The Old Testament and its Con- 
tents. By Prof. Ropertson, D.D., University 
of Glasgow. Fifteenth Thousand, 


The New Testament and _ its 
Writers. By Rev. J. A. M’Ciymont, D.D., 
Aberdeen. Twentieth Thousand. (These two on 
Old and New Testament to be had in 1 Vol., cloth, 
1s. 6d. net.) 


Manual of Christian Evidences. 
By Principal Stewart, D.D., St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews. Tenth Thousand. 


Life and Conduct. By Very Rev. 
J. Cameron Lezs, D.D., LL.D., Edimburgh. 
Fifteenth Thousand. 


History of the Church of Scotland. 
By Rev. P. M’Apam Murr, D.D., Edinburgh, 
Seventeenth Thousand, 


Others in preparation. 


London: A. and C. BLACK, 
SOHO SQUARE, 
Also to ba had from 
R. and R. CLARK, Ltd., 
42 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
ConTENTS. OCTOBER. Price 2s. 6d. 


EPisODES OF THE MonTH. 

To InELAND. By Alfred Austin. 

Tue TyYRANNIES OF PRIVATE Lirk. By Mrs. Lynn 
Linton. 

AvutumN Sessions in A Bucuan GARDEN. By the 
Hon. Mrs. BR. Boyle (“ E. V. B.”’). 

INTEMPERANCF, Past AND PRESENT. By Arthur 
Shadwell, 

Mr. WILFRED Biunt’s Poetry. By Percy Addle- 
shaw. 

EneuisH Sitxs. By Kineton Parkes, 

ConsuLE Pianco. By W. 8S. Seton-Karr. 

Tue DISAPPOINTMENT OF NEW YorE. By Edward 
Porritt, R 

CuiTraLt. By Spenser Wilkinson, 

“ FRATERNAL France.” By Rear-Admiral Fitzgerald. 

Recent Finance, By Observer. 

CoRRESPONDENCE,—THE Tovurist’s ProsLemM, By 
a Tourist. 


Epwakp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





United Service Magazine. 


Contents Fok OCTOBER. Price Two Shillings, 
Our Future Organisation: Letters of Von Moltke 
and Lord Roberts, 
Her Majesty’s Navy as a Career. 
A GunyneERy LIEUTENANT. 
Military Japan after the War. 
Lieut.-Col. E. G. Barrow. 
The Sanitary Conditions of Indian Oantonments, 
Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col. WILLIAM 
Hi.t-Curmo, M.D. 
The Queen's Regulations for the Navy 100 Years Ago, 
F, Harrison Suita, R.N. 
Can Russia Invade India ? 
OFFICER OF THE InpIan Starr Oorps, 
The Reform of the Militia. A Company OFFICER. 
Sir Evelyn Wood's ** Crimea.” 
A Quick-firing Gun for Horse Artillery. 
H. B, Stranaeg, Capt. R.A, 
General Dach in Mad 





~ Capt. PasFIecp OLIVER, 


The New Indian Transport Service. 
Colonel C, L, Harvey. 


Blind Warfare at Sea, H. 8. Crarxe, 


The Foreign Policy of England and the Navy. 
H. W. WI1son, 


List of Books, &c., Received for Review. 
London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
Jor OCTOBER contains 
the opening chapters of a 
New Serial Story by Miss 
DOUGALL, entitled 
‘“*THE MADONNA OF A 
DAY.” Now ready, One 
Shilling. 

A NEW NOVEL BY RHODA 

BROUGHTON, 
Author of “Nancy,” &e., 
ENTITLED 


SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 








A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 
NOW READY. 


NORMANSTOWE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** A remarkable and powerful novel.”’—Scotsman, 





NOW READY. 


NOT COUNTING THE COST. 


By “TASMA,” 


Author of “Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill,” “In Her 
Earliest Youth,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
THE DESIRE 
OF THE MOTH. 


By CAPEL VANE. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 





NOW READY. 


A MONTH OF MADNESS. 
By HAROLD VALLINGS, 


Author of “A Parson at Bay,” ‘‘ The Transgression 
of Terence Clancy,” &e. 


In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 63. 


THE STORIES OF 
Maarten Maartens. 


I, 
MY LADY NOBODY. (Lately 


issued.) 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


It. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 1 vol. 


crown 8yo, 62, 
Ill. 


THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 





**GOD’S FOOL.” 1 vol. crown 


8vo, 6s. 


v. 
THE GREATER GLORY. 1 vol. 


crown 8yvo, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNOTL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankere, 





Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00, 1 Pail Mall 
East, S.W. 








-_ & fet Sew 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


READY, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
FOUR HUMOURISTS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


L—DICKENS: Tue Humovrist as Democrat. 
IL.—THACKERAY: Tus Humovrist as PHILosoPHER, 
JII.—_GEORGE ELIOT: Taz Houmovurist as Poer. 
IV.—CARLYLE: Taz Humovrist as PRopHer. 
Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 


READY, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. 
For the most part Preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. 
To which are added 
SOME SHORT ADDRESSES TO COMMUNICANTS. 


By the late BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 
Master of Balliol College. 


JUST OUT, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE INCARNATION. 


By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Canon of Westminster. 


CONTENTS.—TsE Vircin BirtH oF Our Lornp—Tue Consciousness OF OUR 
Lorp in His MortTat LireE—TRANSUBSTANTIATION v, NIHILIANISM ; &c, 


i READY, 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS VALPY FRENCH. 


Scholar and Missionary. First Bishop of Lahore. 1825-1891. 
By the Rev. HERBERT BIRKS, M.A. 
Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN LITERATURE. 
By J. W. MACKAIL, Balliol College, Oxford. 


*.* This Work is sold both as a Library Book and as one of the Series of 
“ University Extension Manuals,” Edited by Professor Ky1eut, of 8t. Andrews 
University. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 18s, 


A HANDBOOK FOR ASIA MINOR, 
TRANSCAUCASIA, PERSIA, &c. 


An Entirely New Work, with numerous Maps, 
Edited by Major-General Sir CHARLES WILSON, B.E., K.C.B. 


With assistance from Colonel CuERMSIDE, R.E., C.B., Mr. D, G. HogartH, 
Professor W. Ramsay, Oolonel Everett, 0.M.G., Lientenant-Oolonel 
gRy Ooorer, Mr. Dever, and others, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents ror OCTOBER. 


THE JAPANESE CONSTITUTIONAL ORISIS AND THE War. By a Resident. 
ARCHEOLOGY v. OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. | A. H, Sayce. 
CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE. By H. W. Wolff. 

Tue Eruics oF ZOOPHILY. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

THe Roman’s VILLEGGIATURA. By the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 
James FITZJaAMES STEPHEN. By Julia Wedgwood. 

MEN OF SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHERS. By Herbert Spencer. 

Tue Unity or THE OHURCH IN APOSTOLIC TimES, By T. M. Lindsay, D.D. 
Tue EyGuisH in Inpia. By the Rev. W. Bonnar, 

NORSE aND Ir1sH LiteRATURE. I. By William Larminie. 

THE New Cuerey. By H. R. Haweis. 

“HEREDITY Once More.’ A Letter tothe Editor. By Herbert Spencer. 


London: ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 





“THE BLUE LIGHTS;” 


OR, 


VESSEL IN DISTRESS OFF YARMOUTH. 


Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that Mr. JOHN PARK 
has just finished for him an ETCHING of the above-named 
picture by TURNER which hangs in South Kensington Museum. 


A PROOF of Mr. Park’s Plate is NOW READY, and may be 
seen at 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S LIST. 


One Volume crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with Portrait of 
More, and Twenty-five Illustrations by John Jellicoe and 
Herbert Railton, 6s. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOS. 


MORE, With Twenty-five Illustrations by John Jellicoe 
and Herbert Railton, and an Introduction by the Rev. W. H. 
Horton, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


_ Extract from the Introduction :—*** The Household of Sir Thomas More’ is an 
imaginary portrait of a noble character. It professes to be the journal in by 
Margaret, More’s eldest daughter, most learned and best beloved, when was 
but fifteen years old, and continued till she had taken her father’s head from 
the pole whereon it was exposed.” 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, in Six Volumes, large 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 42s. net, with an Introductory 
Essay on MONASTIC CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, by 
the Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D., Author of “ Henry VIII. and 
the English Monasteries.” 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST. From 


St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By Count p— MoNTALEMBERT, 
Member of the French Academy. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D., 0.8.B., Author of “ Henry 
VIII. and the English Monasteries.” 








In One Volume 4to, bound in cloth, with Proofs of the Etchings 
specially printed by F. Goulding on Old French Hand-made 
Paper, and Mounted. One Hundred and Fifty Copies onl; 
printed for England and America. Each copy psc Fars. § 
£3 3s. net. 


PARADISE LOST. By Jonny Mitron. 
A Series of Twelve Illustrations, Designed and Etched by 
William Strang, R.P.E. (Illustrator of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ”’). 

Norr.—Mr. Strang has confined himseif chiefly to the incidents in the life of 
our first parents, and his etchings will be of great interest to the artistic public, 
since the previous efforts to illustrate our greatest epic have been so few. 


A NEW WORK BY VIOLET FANE. 
One Volume small 4to, half-calf, gilt top. Two Hundred and 
Sixty Copies only printed for England and America on 
Arnold’s Hand-made Paper, each numbered, 10s. 6d. net. 


UNDER CROSS AND CRESCENT. 


Poems by VioLeT Fane, 
For some were penn’d by park and glade | Would rise and mingle with the rhymes ; 
And pleasance’neath thespreadingshade| Some where the crescent and the star 
Of English oaks, and where the chimes | On blood-red banner wave on high 
From village steeples, borne afar, Contrasted with a bluer sky...... 








One Volume royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, with Newly Engraved 
Portrait and Thirty Illustrations, printed from the Original 
Woodblocks, 10s. 6d. 


PICTURES OF RUSTIC LAND- 
SCAPE. By Brexer Foster. With Passages in Prose 
and Verse selected by Joun Davinson, Author of “ Ballads 
and Songs.” With Portrait and Thirty Engravings. 


Note.—The Portrait cf Mr. Birket Foster prefixed to the present work has 
never before appeared. The Thirty Illustrations, which are specimens of the 
—_ — of wood-engraving at its best, are all printed from the original 
wi ocks, 


NEW ISSUES OF WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


EIGHTH EDITION, Complete in One Volume 
super-royal 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES. By the Rev. F. O. Morzis, B.A., with 
Seventy-nine Plates Coloured by Hand. 


“The gifted author evidently studied con amore the forms of life of which he 
bse ‘Re The hand-painted plates are also a delight to the eye.”—Literary 
orld. 





Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, Vol. I. in cloth, 
super-royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


By the Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A., with Sixty-two Plates 
Coloured by Hand. 


Part VIII. of the reissue in Half-crown Monthly Parts was published oa 
October Ist. 


Complete in Forty-eight Vols., printed in LARGE TYPE. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Illustrated with Twgjtundred and Fifty Btchings. 
SEPARATE NOVELS MAY BE HAD. 
THE BORDER EDITION OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with the Etchings printed 
on Japanese Paper, 6s. per volume. Also a few Large-Paper 
Copies, on Arnold’s Hand-made Paper, with the Etchings printed 
as Proofs before letters (all sold). The price of sets in leather 
bindings may be obtained from the Bookseilers. 








5 VIGO STREET, W. 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’|SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, & Co, 
PUBLICATIONS: |The Private Life of Warren 


NEW 





THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
CHAPTERS IN AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE: 
; Sir Richard Church’ in Italy and Greece. 
By aon With Photogravure Portrait, demy 
8vo, 10s, 6d. ery 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
THE TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. 


Reminiscences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, 
Disraeli, Browning, Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and others. By JOHN SKELTON, C B., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THIS DAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
DOWN THE VILLAGE STREET. 


Scenes in a West Country Hamlet. 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW VOLUME. 
POST MERIDIANA: AFTERNOON ESSAYS 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart, M.P., Author of 
“‘Meridiana : Noontide Essays,” “ Life of W. H. Smith,” 


“A Duke of Britain,’ &c. Post 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 


Reviews of some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith. 


By HENRY -WACE, D.D, Principal of King’s College, 
London; Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, and Chaplain to the 
Queen. Post 8vo, 103: 6d. net. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
ST. ANDREWS IN 1645-1646. 


By R. D. KERR. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 





KATHLEEN CLARE. Her Book, 1637-1641. 


Edited- by DORA G. M‘CHESNEY. With a Frontispiece, 
and 6 Full-page Illustrations by James A. Shearman. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


STANDARD EDITION IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 
NOW READY. 


ADAM BEDE. 2 vols. 

MILL ON THE FLOSS. 2 vols. 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 2 vols. 
ROMOLA,. 2 vols. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols. 
MIDDLEMARCH. Vols. I. and IT: 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
THE ENTAIL. By John Galt. 


With Prefatory Note by S. R. Crocxert, and Edited: by-D. 
Srorrar Mreuprom. With Illustrations by John Wallace. 
2-vols. feap. 8vo, 3s. net each. [Next week. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 960. OCTOBER, 1895, 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


Tar Cuinfse Navy.—I. Toe BatTLe oF THE Yatu. By Our Correspondent 
in Ina, 

“*Owp Lats.” By M. E, Francis. i 

Aw UnziassEp VIEW OF THE ARMENIAN QuEsSTION. By Walter B, Harris, 

EnGuisu Trout. By sir Verbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P 

A Forgiener, Chaps, 53-57, 

THE ENGLISH OFFICER—AS HE WAS, AND AS HE IS, 
Knoliys, R.A. 

Her Picture. By Wallace Bruce, 

Luminovs AntmaLs. By Thomas R. R, Stebbing, 

A ForrIGgN, Mission 1% THE Province oF Canton. By E. A, Irving. 

Verpi: THEN AND Now. By Frederick J. Crowest. 

Lire or Sir E. B, Hamer. 


By Oclonel Henry 


BLACKWOOD AND ‘SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LON®ON, 


WILLIAM 








Hastings, the First. Governor-General of 
India. 


By Sir CHARLES LAWSON, Fellow of the University of Madras, With 
3 Photograrure Plates and 77 ILtustrations in the Text, Svo, 103. 6d, 


The Greater’ Victorian’ Poets 
(Tennyson, Browning, Mat. Arnold),:; 


By HUGH WALKER, M.A., Professor of English at St. David’s College 
Lampeter. 8vo, 7s. 6a. The Masrer or Baturou writes :—**I do not think 
there exists anywhere else so comprehensive and c. mplete an analysis of thg 
poetic qualities of these writers, and also of their relations to the thought 
and life of the time.” “ Extremely interesting and suggestive.”—Spectator, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY EARL NELSON. 


The Oxford Church Movement: 


Sketches and Recollections. 
ad oy ag G, WAKELING, With an Introduction by EARL NELSON, 
vo, 7s, 6d, : 


Catholic Socialism. 


By Professor NITTI, of Univ. Naples. Translated. With Introduction by 
Profe:sor D, G. RITCHIE, M.A, (Oxon.), of St. Andrews. Large 8vo, 10s, 64, 
* There is no book in the English language from which the same information 
can be obtained, Thoroughly readable.’— Economic Review. ‘*A critical 
study by the well-known Professor of Political Economy at Naples of all the 
more important types of Socialism.”—Times, “This remarkable werk,”— 


Political Science Quarterly. 


Studies in 
Psychology of Feeling. 


By H. M. STANLEY. 8vo,102,€d. ‘A storehouse of admirable and use 
ful facts. To all students of psychology a most valuable guide.”— Liberal, 














Evolutionary 








Moral Pathology. 


By A. E. GILES, M.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
[Social Science Series, 


Punishment and Reformation: 
an Historical Sketch of the Rise of the 


Penitentiary System. 
By F. HOWARD WINES, LL.D. Large crown 8vo,6s. ‘One of the best 
accounts of the origin and development of the modern prisen system.”— 
Dai'y Chron‘cle. “ Wiil te found thorenghly interestirg by the general 
en Herald, “An adniravle historical ske‘c.u,."’"—National 
servers 


Introduction to Herbart’s Science 


and Practice of Education. 
Aes &. ue E, FELKIN, With Introduction by OSCAR BROWNING, 


Vergil in the Middle: Ages. 


By Piofessor D, COMPARETTI. Translated by E. F. BENEOKE. With 
an Introduction by Professor ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A: 72, 6d. 


Feudal England: Historical 
Studies on the XIth and XIIth Centuries. 


By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A. Large 8ro, 123. 6d, ** It contains some of 
the most important contributions that bavejbeen made of late years to the 
earlier chaptars of Englis history.”—Athenzum, 


LIBRARY OF EARLY ENGLISH WRITERS. Vol.I. 


Yorkshire Writers. — Richard 


Rolle, of Hampole, an English , Father of 


the Church, and his Followers. 


Edited by 0. HORSTMAN, late Professor in the University of Berlin. Large 
8vo, 10s. 6d.‘ Dr. Horstman has a’ready established: a strong claim.on the 
gratitude of Miidie+English rtudents by the amazing industry which he has 
devoted to the editing of texts which are unquestionably of. great linguistic 
importance. The present volume contains 442 pages of text, edited from the 
MSS. in Dr. Horstman’s usnal painstaking manuer. Most of the pieces are 
new.”’—Athenzum, “ Deserves a cordial reception for its own good scho'ar- 
ship, and f-r the credit with which. it opens what promises to be a valuable 
series,”’—Scotsman, 




















° = ° 
. (ou 7 
Literary Types: being Essays 
in Criticism. 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.Soc, 48, 61. 
Essays on De Quineey (Man.-of Letters}, Lamb (Essayist),-Carlyle (PLi'osc- 


pber), Landor (Dramutist), Dickens (Novelist), Coleridge (Poet). ‘‘ No more 


pleasant guide ccu'd te desired.’’—Lib.ral, “Always modest and sym 


pathet c.”—Glasgow Herald, 
NEW VOLUME OF THE SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES. 
. ’ . ey! a 
The King’s Peace: a Historical 
Sketch of the English Law Courts. 
By F. A INDERWIOK,Q.C. Fully Llustrated, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Lim.: London. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
The HISTORY of MANKIND. By F. Ratzel. 


Illustrated. Part I, (To be completed in Thirty Monthly Parts.) Royal 
8yo, 1s. net. 


The GOLD MINES of the RAND. Being a 


tion of the Mining Industry of Witwatersrand, South Atrican 





Republic, By Freperic« H. Harca and J. A. CuaLmers. With some Pre- 
fatory Remarks by Jonn Hays Hammonp. With Maps, Plans, and Illus- 


trations, Super Royal 8vo, 17s. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE and 


OBSERVATIONS on NATUR#. By Gitpert Wuite. Wit the Text and 
New Letters of the Buckland Edition. Introduction by Joun Burrovaus, 
Illustrated by Clifton Johuson, In Two Volumes, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 





An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of SEA- 


WEEDS. By Georcx Mornay, F.R.S.E., F.L.S , Keeper of the Department 
of Botany, British Museum, With 8 Colonred Plates and 88 other I\lustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


In VERONICA’S GARDEN. By Alfred 


Austin. With Fourteen Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 9s. 











CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—Pocket Edition, Vols, III. and IV. 


WESTWARD HO! In 2 vols. 
Vols. V. and VI. 


TWO YEARS AGO. In 2 vols. Pott 8vo, 


1s, 6d, each vol, 








ILLUSTRATZD STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume, 


PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryat. 


Illustrated by J. Ayton Symington, With an Introduction by Davip 
Hannay. Orown 8vo, 33, 61. 








A LECTURE on the STUDY of HISTORY. 


Delivered at Cambridge, Juno 11tb, 1895, by Lord Acton, LL.D., D.O.L., 
Regius Professor of Modern History. Yeap. 8vo. 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume:. 


The BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES. 


By the late R. W. Cuurcu, M.A., D.C.L., sometime Dean of St, Paul's. 


Globe 8vo, 53. 
ESSAYS in CRITICISM. First Series, By 


Mattuew ARNOLD. Globe 8vo, 53, 


The SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS of ANA- 


LYTICAL CHEMISTRY TREATED in an ELEMENTARY MANNER, 
By WitnELm Ostwap, Ph.D., Professor of Ohemistry in the University 
of Leipzig. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by GEORGE MacGowan, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 52. net. 


An INTRODUCTION to the ARTICLES of 


the CHURCH of. ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. F. Macigar, D.D., Warden 
of S. Augustine’s Colleze, Canterbury, and Honorary Oanon of Canterbury ; 


and the Rev. W. W. Wittiams, M.A., Fellow of 8, Augustine’s College. 
Crown 8yo, 10s, 6d. 


The STRUCTURE of MAN an INDEX to 


HIS: PAST HISTORY. By Dr. R. Wrepersuem, Profes:or in the 
Uciersity of Freiburg in Baden, Translated by H. aud M. Beryarp. The 
Translation Koited and Annotated, and a Preface written, by G, B. Howes, 
F.L.S. W.th 105 Figares in the Text, 8vo, 8s. net. 














OLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume, 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Edited, with 


Gen‘ ral and Grammatical Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, by WaLTrR 
Leaf, Litt.D,, and M.A, BayFriELD, M.A. In2 vols, Vol. I,(Books I,-XIL.) 
Feap. 8vo, 63, 


HERODOTUS: the Fourth, Fifth, and 


Sixth Books. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Indices, and Maps. 
Edited by ReainaLp Waiter Macay, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of University 
College, Oxford, and University Reader in Ancient History. In2vo's. 8vo, 322. 


PROLEGOMENA to ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES 


tothe ROMANS and the EPHESIANS. By the late F. J, A. Hort, D.D., 


D.C.L., LL.D., late Lady Margaret Profe:sor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Crown 870, 68, 


The NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL 


= The Text Revised by Brooke Foss Wesrcort, D.D,, Bishop of 
Vurham ; and the Jate Feston JoHN ANTHONY Hort, D.D, Printed in 
Macmillan Greek.” 8v0, 10s. net. 














The ACTS of the APOSTLES, With Intro- 


duction and Notes by T. E. Pacz, M.A, formerly F ‘ 

: +. < y Fellow of St. John’s 

eee, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Charterhouse ; and A. 8, WALPOLF, 
-4., formerly Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. Feap 8vo, 4. 61. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.’8 LIST. 


THE LATE M, PASTEUR. 


LOUIS PASTEUR: his Life and Labours. 


By his Son-1n-Law. Translated from the French by Lady CLaup Hamit- 
toy. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6. (1885. 


CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH ISLES: 


Part II. WALES and IRELAND. WALES, by W. P. Hasxerr Sauitu, M.A., 
Member of the Alpine Club; IRELAND, by H.C. Hart, Member of the 
Alpine Club, Fellow of the Linnean Society, Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, &c. With 31 Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine 
Ciab, and others, and 9 Plans, 16mo, 3s. 6d, 
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